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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 





ONTINUOUS celebration of the bicentennial 
¥ Wy of Washington’s birth continues. The capital 
LL. y city is naturally the center of activities and 

Ke has the Memorial Bridge and the new highway 

~.to Mount Vernon as evidence of a practical 
**.*.*.%° mconstructive commemoration of this notable 
anniversary year. Exercises have been held 
in all parts of the country in schools and var- 
ious civic meetings, until the minutest detail 
of the life of George Washington is 
as well known to the people in this 
year as, well, we will say, the career 
of Babe Ruth, Jack Sharkey or Greta 
Garbo. The colonial costume has been 
much in vogue at social gatherings, 
and the name of Washington has per- 
haps been on the lips of more people 
in 1932 than in any previous year in 
history. Congress has stopped now 
and then to do honor to the Father 
of his country, but it remained for 
New York to provide the big “open- 
ing gun” celebration. The first of the 
series occurred on Washington’s 
birthday, reaching a high climax on 
April 30, the anniversary of the in- 
auguration of the first President of 
the United States. The ceremony 
took place in Federal Hall located on 
Wall Street. The arrival of the presi- 
dent-elect Washington in a barge at 
the foot of Wall Street was an out-- 
standing pageant of the year 1789. The 
same scenes were re-enacted in 1932. 
The parade that followed was most 
colorful, including not only soldiers 
in uniforms duplicating those worn 
on that occasion, but included the 
very coach in which Washington rode at that time. The 
inaugural ceremonies re-enacted in a building located in 
Bryant Park that reproduced in every dimension the 
historic Federal Hall were most impressive. On one side 
were the elevated trains dashing to and fro, air- 
planes overhead and subways beneath, to say nothing 
of the clanging street cars, ambulances and fire-engines 
that gave a touch of modernity to this re-enactment of 
a historic event. The day closed with one of the greatest 
banquets ever given in New York with its touch of color 
represented in the various uniforms worn in that first 
year of the Republic. This celebration of Mayor Walker’s 
Bicentennial committee will remain an outstanding event 
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in the history of these times. Under the direction of Mr. 
Grover A. Whalen and his most efficient committee, the 
metropolis had done full honor to the memory of Wash- 
ington. A replica of Mount Vernon in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, completed the cycle of remembrance in struc- 
tures reproduced in honor of the illustrious Washington. 
The program on this occasion is counted the handsomest 
souvenir ever provided on a similar occasion. It con- 
tained paintings in colors of the important events in the 
life of Washington. The book was the 
work of the Osborne Company and 
was distributed to every one of the 
millions of school children in New 
York City to be treasured for all 
time as a most fitting and inspiring 
souvenir of the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Washington. 


* 
’ HEN Frederick E. Murphy 
\ begins talking about farming 
we realize that the eminent 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune is 
a real dirt farmer. On one of his re- 
cent trips east he made a most in- 
teresting address before a club on 
Park Avenue, New York, and his 
vivid pictures of farm life made one 
almost fancy that he could see cows 
grazing on the boulevard green of 
Park Avenue. His life has been de- 
voted chiefly to newspaper life, but 
fundamentally he insists that he is 
a farmer in his real aspirations. Re- 
elected a director of the Associated 
Press, Mr. Murphy has kept in close 
touch with this great agency for the 
distribution of news throughout the 
world and maintained betimes a splendid prestige for 
his newspaper printed in the city that claims the loca- 
tion of Minnehaha Falls and the medal for the produc- 
tion of flour. 


Bicentennial Book 


* * 


HE appearance of James Truslow Adams, author 

I of the “Epic of America” in Washington is counted 

a real event among the local literati. A member of 

the family which gave the nation two presidents, comment 
is rife that the author of today reflects something of the 
brusque way of viewing public affairs as did the dis- 
tinguished John Adams, the successor of Washington as 
president of the United States and his illustrious son 











John Quincy Adams, but James Truslow does not lean 
upon his Son of the Revolution card to carry him through 
and will have his flair in public affairs from the angle of a 
historian. 





James Truslow Adams 


N a speech in New York City Thomas P. Doe of the 

Eastern Air Transport Co., hit the high spots. “In 

1929, the whole country was flying high, but due 
to too much payload and too little gas, we made a dead 
stick landing and cracked up the old economic machine. 
Since then, we have been more or less sitting around, lay- 
ing the blame on somebody else. Some blame the Russian 
workers or Russian Reds; others, prohibition or short 
selling, personally I am not as much interested in the Rus- 
sian workers as I am in the American loafers; not as 
afraid of the Russian Reds as I am of the American 
yellows. Our job is to get the ship into the air and when 
we get it there, remember that you can’t always expect 
tailwinds to help you. 

“It makes no difference now who was to blame. The 
problem is ahead of us not behind us. I don’t look for 
any miracle, but I believe that if we repair our ship, 
take on plenty of gas and a reasonable payload, we can 
continue our flight and be safe, prosperous and happy. 

“Can you imagine Congress in session in the tunnel 
under the Capitol, passing appropriations to build planes 
while the enemy is above dropping bombs? I don’t mean 
to say he would be here in 36 hours, but if we are not 
prepared and he is, he can wait 36 days and do a better 
job, because then we will still be unprepared with two 
million brave, but unarmed fighting men concentrated in 
camps where they will be easier to get at. What difference 
does it make if they are brave, would you bet on a brave 
rabbit in a fight with an eagle? What chance would 
2,000,000 brave rabbits have against 2,000 ordinary 
eagles? Well, whatever it is, it is a better chance than 
2,000,000 brave men would have against 2,000 ordinary 
fighting planes. 

“Did you know that France has 4683 fighting planes 
and we have 1809? Even poor, struggling Russia has 1520. 
France could build 200 the first month; we could build 
75, and Russia could build 60. The history of any country 
is largely the story of its Army and Navy and its trans- 
portation facilities. Look at what hundreds of millions 
of Chinese have accomplished without an army in the 
last 2,000 years, and compare it with the progress of 
little scrappy Japan in the last 40 years.” 


LL agog with the excitement that comes in the 
gala days of National political conventions, Congress 
‘put ’er in high” and passed the long deferred legis- 
lation that may balance the budget. The appearance of the 








Bonus battalions made much “thriller” stuff for news- 
papers, but there was little that disturbed the solid front 
of the Senate against, what was called “the pound of 
flesh” from Uncle Sam struggling with his budget pro- 
blems. Banners waved and men who came from afar 
marched and demanded work or their rations in these de- 
pressing times. Everyone seems pretty much in the same 
boat. The scene recalled some of the prophesies made by 
the late Speaker Champ Clark when he took the floor to 
speak against the selective draft or conscription. He in- 
sisted that the only real soldier was the volunteer. Can 
you picture the sturdy self-reliant American youth, who 
from their own free will and accord and out of a spirit of 
genuine patriotism enlisted, demanding payment of a 
bonus, which no other soldiers of this country ever re- 
ceived in times like these? 

The present attitude of a large number of drafted able- 
bodied men in World War service indicates why Great 
Britain so doggedly resisted conscription. Speaker Clark 
made a fight and perhaps lost the nomination for president 
because of his convictions. The position of the American 
Legion against their demands certainly commends itself 
to the people as a more real evidence of patriotism than 
the propaganda of other organizations, whose measure of 
citizenship would seem to depend on dollars rather than 
on the flag under which they served. 

oe * * 


N one of the rare days of June Odgen Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, wearing a white flower, the 
insignia of hope, was still on the job. After long 
years of apprenticeship with Andrew Mellon, and since 
his run for Governor, active in the politics of the Empire 
State, Ogden Mills has concentrated upon the study of 
financial affairs. Few men are more thoroughly informed 





Captain Thomas P. Doe, president Eastern Air Transport Co. 


and level headed in the intricate problems of taxation 
than Ogden L. Mills, a descendent of Chancellor Living- 
stone, who administered the oath of office to George 
He was one of the 


Washington, our first President. 
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leaders of the delegation at the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago who had to face the firebrand re- 
pealer, Nicholas Murray Butler. 





\ OLD Star mothers who visited the battlefields and 
(; cemeteries in France as the guest of Uncle Sam’s 
grateful government will not soon forget the scenes 
associated with the valor of their sons. What a memory 
was awakened in the bloom and beauty of the poppies and 
flowers that adorn their graves. There may be outbursts 
of anger among the politicians, between the leaders of the 
allied nations, but France can never grow too many flow- 
ers to honor the graves of doughboys, who died to save 
their country. The people recognize and respond to friend- 
ship made in days of peril, which the politicans and avari- 
cious trade impulse forget. The scenes recalled by the 
Gold Star Mothers indicate that if people were left alone 
together without the interference of “Statesmen” and 
diplomats the flowers of friendship would bloom with- 
out a blight. 
* * 
S lieutenant governor of the State of New York 
during this convention year, Herbert H. Lehman 
has had a busy time of it, for Governor Rovsevelt 
has naturally been engrossed with the political cam- 
paign preceding the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, but the gubernatorial ship in the Empire State 





Joint Distribution Committee of Palestine Economic Cor- 
poration. He was born and still remains a resident of 
New York City with a home on Park Avenue and has 
proven a most popular and efficient state official whose 
public addresses are enlightening as well as inspiring 
along the lines of civic responsibilities. 

* * * 


HEN Harry Tipper took up the work of the late 

George Hopkins as governor of the second dis- 

trict of the Federation of Advertising he was 
only continuing in activities that have covered many 
years of his busy career. He was formerly president of 
the Advertising Club of New York and member of the 
educational and general program committee of the first 
International Advertising Convention held in London in 
1924. Intimately connected with many important move- 
ments for the improvement of advertising and merchan- 
dising, Mr. Tipper has proven a most effective organizer. 
With Professor Hotchkiss of the New York University 
faculty, he helped establish in that institution the Uni- 
versity School of Marketing. Despite the fact that his 
picture shows him wearing white wing collars, Harry 
Tipper is counted one of the most up-to-date and mod- 
ernized authorities on advertising, but philosophically 
will tolerate an old picture taken in earlier days as a 
likeness that might reflect the youth and virility of his 
ambitious dreams for advertising. 

. . . 


N the new Department of Commerce Building there 
] is one section that is of keen interest to young Amer- 

ica, who want to find out more about aviation. I 
have followed a group recently that were expressing 
their ambitions and aspirations and insisted that the 
one medal they wanted to wear was one with wings on 
it. Soon after this I found myself in the office of Colonel 
Clarence Marshall Young, assistant secretary of com- 
merce for aeronautics. The atmosphere of the room sug- 
gested the dispatch and speed of aviation. On the walls 
were maps, pictures and diagrams which indicated that 
aeronautics was the dominant thought in these quarters. 
Colonel Young is a true type of a leader for aviation. 
He was born in Colfax, Iowa, and after graduating from 
Drake University and Yale, was admitted to the practice 
of law at Des Moines. He began his public work as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Muncipal Research Bureau, but 
in the meantime became deeply interested in aeronautics. 
As a member of the Air Service, U. S. A. overseas for ' 
two years he had some thrilling experiences, for five 





goes sailing on. 
Herbert Lehman 
was a banker 
and a manufac- 
turer before he 
ran for political 
office and was 
chairman of the 
financial com- 
mittee of the 
Democratic Na- 
tional Campaign 
in 1928. He is 
a commander 
captain in the 
Officers Reserve 
Corps and was 
promoted to 
general staff in 
1919. He is a 
trustee of the 
Henry Street 
Settlement, and 
Guardian Soci- 
ety and _ vice 
chairman of the 
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months of the time were spent as a prisoner of war in 
Austria. Promoted to the rank of major in the United 
States Air Corps he returned to the United States 
thoroughly enthused over the future of this method of 

transportation, not 
| only in war opera- 
tions, but in peace+ 
time activities. -In 
1926 he was appoint- 
ed Director of Aero- 
nautics of the United 
States Department of 
Commerce, and has 
continued in that 
work ever _ since, 
keeping pace with 
the tremendous de- 
velopments that have 
come in aviation 
since he first took 
charge of this depart- 
ment. Himself a pilot 
as well as a flyer and 
thoroughly versed in 
all the phases of avia- 
tion at home and 
abroad, he is looked 
upon by the airplane 
interests of the coun- 
try as one who has 








Harry Tipper, district Governor of bo 

Federation of Advertising Clubs of N. Y. played an important 

part in the pioneer- 

ing stages of this method of modern transportation that 
is counted the marvel of all time. 


* * * 


HE opening of the presidential campaign was dra- 

matically presented at the Republican National 

Convention in Chicago. The center of interest was 
in the platform, and the overture to the convention was 
the open meeting of the Committee on Resolutions, where 
many planks were presented in stirring speeches by dis- 
tinguished people, but only a few splinters remained. 
James R. Garfield, son of President James A. Garfield, 
who was nominated in Chicago fifty-two years ago, was 
chairman of the committee around which the storm cen- 
tered. At every turn in the great convention hall there 
was plenty of ice water, so there there were no parched 
palates while the drys and wets battled. Few old time 
leaders were present, Congress was in session and this 
is a time when people are sticking to their jobs—if there 
is a job. 

* ok * 

NE center of interest was the press gallery. Sit- 
O ting in the shadow of Will Rogers, badgeless and 

gumiless, I passed him programs, cards, papers, 
hats and fans, sent up for his autograph. His comments 
were a show in itself, as he shook hands with his left 
and pushed his pencil with his sturdy right. When he 
arose to greet the throng of admirers, it revealed a lib- 
eral supply of gum which some one had planted on his 
chair. This may have explained why he was not chew- 
ing that day. He insisted that he was going to hiss the 
Oklahoma delegation, as they passed in the round-the- 
hall demonstration, but state pride was too strong, and 
he gave ’em a cowboy yell. William Allen White in spot- 
less white from the clothing emporium in Emporia, 
Kansas, was evolving philosophy with a lead pencil on 
the back of an envelop. A new hat, lying on the aisle 
desk beside him, received a live cigarette. While William 
was burning holes in the paper with his pencil, the cig- 
arette was burning a hole through the hat. Back of me 
sat Ruth Hanna McCormick Simms, the proprietor and 
publisher of newspapers, and erstwhile candidate for the 
Senate. Her comments dashed off on Western Union, 
blanks were flashed back in print to her readers within 


the hour. Frederick William Wile deserted his seat in 
the press gallery and sat in a corner of the platform 
with earphones to help éut the broadcasters. The bat- 
tery of microphones and the broadcasting rooms were 
nerve centers that provided the radio audience a better 
idea of what was actually going on than was known to 
the twenty thousand sitting in the convention hall at the 
time. 
* * ok 
HEN I heard the strains of “Onward, Christian 
W Soldiers” bringing memories of the days of other 
conventions and heard the people singing this 
matchless hymn of hope, it brought tears to my eyes. 
The same songs and the same fundamental spirit after 
all dominate all these national political gatherings of 
Americans amid scenes of waving flags and stirring music 
and speeches in the bonds of a common citizenship. The 
spectre of petty political ambitions fades beside that 
unity of comradeship and imperishable fraternity of 
Americanism, that will endure as long as the memory of 
a defeat at Bunker Hill is glorified as a victory, and the 
Stars and Stripes represent a free and liberty-loving 
people. 
“« aa * 
URING the war and the crisis that followed I met 
a young man in Europe who seemed to know more 
about what was going on than anyone at head- 
quarters. Few people in Berlin and Paris knew his name 
at that time, but he was everywhere recognized as the 
bright young man of the New York Times. Later the ma- 
terial which he cabled to the United State appeared over 
his signature and then the Americans abroad knew for 
the first time the name of the New York Times man was 
Edward L. James. Since that time he has made an in- 
tensive study of foreign affairs, but always seemed to 
keep his balance in viewing foreign activities by present- 
ing the situaton in a way that would be understood by 
the people at home as well as leaders abroad. His pro- 





Lieutenant Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
of the Empire State of New York. 


motion on the staff of this newspaper on his return 
from abroad still further enhances a confidence and in- 
terest in the New York paper under the direction of 
Adolph Ochs, that still prints “all the news that’s fit to 
print.” 
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In the Gay Days of Political Conventions 


A glimpse of the Quadrennial National Political Conventions that have named Candidates for 
President and Vice-President— The Presidential Campaign of 1932 


byways of national political conven- 

tions, we find history repeating itself 
in the usual way. American history is more 
or less divided into the administrations of 
the various presidents. The leaders dur- 
ing these electoral epochs are nominated at 
nation] political conventions. This event 
occurring every four years is the only de- 
liberative body in which all the people are 
represented in one act. The president and 
vice-president are the only two officials in 
the United States who are elected directly 
by the people through the machinery of the 
electoral college who now merely register 
the choice of the voters. 

These quadrennial political conventions 
may not always name the popular choice, 
but afford the best means yet devised for 
placing candidates in nomination, that are 
still officially elected by the electoral col- 
lege in the February following the elections. 

Conventions are largely party customs, 
but are not recognized by law. This gives 
them the aspect of expressing the will of 
the people in convention assembled. 

Now that the choice of Herbert Hoover 
as the Republican candidate is assured at 
the Chicago Convention in June, effective 
preparations are being made for the im- 
pending presidential campaign by the voters 
already enrolled. Nominations are one 
thing and elections are another, especially 
in these hectic days. Organized effort 
counts more today in crystalling votes in 
November than the outbursts and demons- 
trations that come during the aroused emo- 
tions of a campaign. Conventions are now 
in the making, that may result in a presi- 
dential ballot. Millions of people are waver- 
ing, under the stress of circumstances, in 
their decision, influenced by the world wide 
depression. 

Party organization began in 1792, but 
for thirty-two years after that, up to 1824, 
presidential electors were chosen by the 
legislature, and nothing but public opinion 
prevents that system being followed today. 

Lines of party cleavage were precipi- 
tated by the same dominant issues and im- 
pulses that prevail today,—the “ins” and the 
“outs.” Jefferson represented the strict 
constructionist or individualistic govern- 
ment, and Hamilton the more centralized 
and representative idea. 

This line of cleavage has continued more 
or less to this day. 

Strangely enough, since the organization 
of the governntent the two parties had 
been in power an equal length of time, 
fifty-six years—up to 1904. Since that time 
the balance has swung in favor of the re- 
presentative idea of government to twenty 


LL breays back over the highways and 


opens with the June Conventions 


years, including the Hoover administra- 
tion, and eight years for the more strict 
constructionists, under Wodrow Wilson. 
Today, we find party lines badly shat- 
tered as to traditional issues, but the con- 


Herbert Hoover, renominated for 


ventions continue to utilize machinery in 
the appeal for party prestige. 

Like William Jennings Bryan, Henry 
Clay was nominated three times by his 
party for president, but was never elected. 
Daniel Webster sought the nomination again 
and again, and was defeated. For twenty 
years, James G. Blaine was a popular can- 
didate, and at last received the nomina- 
tion, but never reached the White House, 
because of a change of a few thousand 





votes in New York—then a pivotal State. 

The first national political convention for 
the nominations of presidents and vice- 
presidents was held in September, 1831, at 
Baltimore, by the Anti-Masonic party, when 


President by the Republicans, 1932 ~ 


William Wirth of Maryland was nominated. 
Three months later the national Republi- 
*cans met in the same city and nominated 
Henry Clay for president, and on March 
22, 1932, the Democrats held their first 
national convention and nominated Andrew 
Jackson and Martin Van Buren by accla- 
mation. Acclamation does not seem to be 
the promising word for our friends in 
politics a hundred years afterwards. A 
few Jefferson Lincoln dinners with former 
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candidates present passing in review seem 
to put the white dove to flight, and give the 
dark horses another chance. 

The first platform adopted by any con- 
vention was held in Baltimore when Martin 
Van Buren was nominated in 1840. Repub- 
licans had nominated Harrison and Tyler, 
at Harrisburg, Pa. and with a slogan 
“Tippiecanoe and Tyler too”, won the elec- 
tion without a platform. Platforms have 





Charles Curtis renominated for vice president 
conferring with his running mate. 


since become a fundamental procedure in 
presidential nomination rituals. 

None other than James K. Polk of Ten- 
nessee appeared as a “dark horse” to cast 
its shadow for he was the first candidate 
to secure this distinction at a national con- 
vention. He won on the eighth vote, and 
was elected over Henry Clay by sixty-five 
electoral votes. 

In reviewing the fate of presidential 
nominees in pre-convention campaigns it 
seems that candidates’ names had appeared 
many times before securing the nomination. 
Louis Cass, Stephen A. Douglas and James 
Buchanan might be added to the list of 
perennial but unsuccessful candidates, who 
had loyal sturdy supporters—but managed 
to fail to reach the designated goal. 

Even Abraham Lincoln received 180 votes 
as a nominee for vice-president in 1856, 
when the “Pathfinder,” John C. Fremont, 
the first Republican candidate was nomi- 
nated. Lincoln was then defeated by Wil- 
liam L. Dayton of New Jersey. Four years 
later he was triumphantly chosen to head 
the ticket of the new party at the historic 
convention held at the Wigwam in Chicago. 
This event was the beginning of convention 
demonstrations, for the neighbors of Abra- 
ham Lincoln from Springfield organized in 
companies of “Rail splitters.” This enthu- 
siasm of the western delegates had some- 
thing to do with defeating William H. 
Seward of New York who had led with 
137% delegates, confident of securing the 
nomination. Lincoln had only 102, but the 
number inereased in opposition to the solid 
New York ranks. 

A situation analagous to that of today 
occurred in 1864 when Lincoln was renomi- 
nated. The Democrats at Chicago, declar- 
ing the war a failure, nominated George 
G. McClellan, fresh from the battle field 
with a grievance against the adminstration 
for the defeat and failure of the war. In 
1932 the Democrats have declared the Hoo- 








ver administration, meeting the onslaught 
of a world economic upheaval, a failure. 

In 1864 it looked so discouraging on the 
eve of election that Lincoln wrote a sealed 
letter virtually prophesying his defeat, 
which was not opened until after election 
day. 

The soldiers in the field were enabled to 
vote, and it was felt that this vote would 
go strong against him. To make matters 
worse, the radical Republicans nominated 
John C. Fremont, who later withdrew, and 
Missouri stood out for the nomination of 
Grant against Lincoln. However, the final 
results showed that McClellan received only 
21 electoral votes. 


The slogan of that campaign may apply 
today, taken from one of Lincoln’s homely 
stories.” “Don’t trade horses while cross- 
ing a stream.” This may be the dominant 
campaign cry in 1932, with the country 
crossing the stream of deflation and de- 
pression, with a man in the White House 
who has stood the blunt of blows endured 
only by a president who has borne the 
stress of war. 


In the Centennial year of ’76 Samuel Til- 
den received the nomination for president 
at St. Louis, when Marse Henry Watterson 
Editor of the Louisville Ky Journal pro- 
claimed, “The star-eyed goddess of reform.” 
At Cincinnati the Republicans in the initial 
throes of the Blaine-Conkling controversy, 
heard the masterful address of Robert G. 
Ingersoll, referring to Blaine as “The 
Plumed Knight.” Blaine had a strong lead, 
but General Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio 
was the dark horse chosen. The Green- 
backers duly nominated Peter Cooper of 
New York. The election was in doubt on 
returns from Louisana. 


The result was finally decided by the Elec- 
toral Commission. So intense was the feel- 
ing that the name of Rutherford B. Hayes 
was never mentioned as president by the 
Washington Post, and when his term was 
completed, their headlines proclaimed: “exit 
Fraud.” This was the critical test for the 
system of electing presidents, and happily 
cool judgment prevailed. 


Four years later, the Blaine-Conkling 
feud continued. Grant with 306 votes at 
Chicago was still the foremost figure in 
American politics. His followers were 
called the Stalwarts and stood their ground 
to the last. When the name of James A. 
Garfield was mentioned on the thirty-fourth 
ballot, he arose in his seat and declined, but 
Senator Hoar calmly ruled. 


“The delegate from Ohio is out of order!” 
Garfield had nominated Sherman but re- 
ceived the Blaine support defeating the Old 
Guard of 306. 

Now that the stage was all set, it looked 
as if James G. Blaine had the nomination in 
1884, the chief opponent being President 
Arthur, who had succeeded the martyred 
Garfield. Here began the Mugwump move- 
ment—the revolt against the magnetic 
Blaine and his followers called “Half- 
breeds.” 

The campaign against Blaine as the “Tat- 
tooed man” was relentless. The Demo- 
crats had nominated in Chicago, Grover 
Cleveland, the sheriff of Erie County, who 


had obtained a Governor’s reputation as a 
“reformer.” In this campaign Belva A, 
Lockwood was nominated for president by 
the Equal Rights Party, the first nomina- 
tion: of a woman in a political convention 
for chief executive of the United States. 

In 1888 occurred another convention when 
political prophets failed and disappoint- 
ments came fast and furious. John Sherman 
was the leading candidate—and he seemed 
to have votes, but the quarrel with Gresham 
resulted in the nomination of Benjamin 
Harrison, who defeated Grover Cleveland, 
and was both his successor and predecessor. 

The great tariff fight broke out again in 
1892 which swept Grover Cleveland back 
into the White House. 

Now comes my personal observations of 
political conventions! Shortly before the 
convention in Minneapolis in 1892 when 
Blaine resigned from the Presidents Cabi- 
net and made the bitter fight against Har- 
rison for renomination, William McKinley 
was the presiding officer. 

Pictures of the great conventions pub- 
lished in Harper’s and Leslie’s Weekly in- 
trigued me as a lad. I even wanted to see 
a political convention more than a circus. 
So I became a page and had charge of the 
ice water platoon on the platform. When 
it seemed as if everything was going to 
smash, the calm McKinley wielded the gavel 
firmly and placidly. While he could have 
been nominated at that time as a compro- 
mise, he was firm in his declination and, as 
he held the gavel, he was able to enforce his 
decision, abrogating the rule established by 
Senator Hoar when Garfield was nominated 
against personal protest. 

The scenes at the hotels of the groups of 
disappointed Blaine men who had followed 
the leader from Maine for many years was 
a tragic side-light on national conventions. 
The “Plumed Knight” was accused of sulk- 
ing in his tent, while the enthusiastic and 
united Democrats conducted a vigorous and 
victorious campaign for “Grover, Grover, 
four more years of Grover.” 





Hon. Calvin Coolidge, former President of the 
United States and his successor 


In ’96 appeared Marcus Alonzo Hanna of 
Ohio, who proved a Warwick—‘president 
maker.” William McKinley had been op- 
posing counsel in a law suit and beat him. 
In that defeat ripened the lifelong friend- 
ship between McKinley and Hanna. In the 
dark days of defeat for congress and bank- 
ruptcy confronting him as a prospective 
presidential candidate, Hanna proved his 
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right to a pythian fellowship. In 1896 he 
went to St. Louis with the one object in 
mind which he had pursued for a year—the 
nomination of William McKinley. “Czar” 
Thomas B. Reed was the logical and a 
strong candidate and Speaker of the House 
but when the delegates were polled amid the 
blare of bands, at the Planters Hotel in 
“Uncle Mark’s” room 216 it was calculated 
that McKinley would have the votes, pro- 
viding the gold plank was adopted and the 
silver men withdrew as they threatened. 
The National committee had heard the 
contest which involved seating delegates. 
The first day of the convention is usually 
an attempt to rally the forces of the candi- 
dates, the appointment of committees 
and the temporary organization which 
follows the call to order by the chairman. 
A stirring scene occurred at the Phila- 
delphia Republican Convention in 1900, 


‘) when Theodore Roosevelt, attired in a Rough 


Rider uniform with sombrero waving 
marched down the front aisle with the New 
York delegation. The renomination of 
President McKinley was practically un- 
animous, “Uncle Mark” Hanna waved the 
pampas grass on the Speaker’s platform as 
the crowd cheered. It was a great perplex- 
ing moment for the vice-president makers. 
“Teddy” as he was then progressing to be 
called emphatically declined and showed his 
teeth, but the manipulations of the veteran 
bosses were too much for him and that 
moment decided his political destiny. 

The Democrats nominated William 
Jennings Bryan for the second time at 
Kansas City Mo. with almost as much un- 
animity as McKinley was named. The old 
battle of 1896 was resumed in the issue of 
“Imperialism” which involved the question 
of holding the Phillipine Islands by pur- 
chase from Spain. 

Four years later some of the Republicans 
had grudgingly accepted the leadership of 
Roosevelt who was renominated at Chicago 
for the first time as president. Mark Hanna 
had passed on, but had previously bowed 
to the inevitable and died one of the warm 
friends of Roosevelt whom he helped with 
the great battle for building the Panama 
Canal. The keynote address nominating 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks was delivered by 
Secretary Elihu Root. At St. Louis William 
J. Bryan battled against the Eastern can- 
didates from “the enemy’s country,” but 
Judge Alden B. Parker of New York was 
nominated on a gold plank. Bryan made 
a pathetic appeal to the convention at two 
o'clock in the morning, without avail. 
Roosevelt won a tremendous victory on his 
personal popularity. 

Long before the Republican convention of 
1908 assembled, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that Roosevelt’s choice of William 
Howard Taft as his successor would prevail, 
although there was a very vigorous oppo- 
sition. Under the leadership of Frank L. 
Hitchcock the delegates were mobilized to 
Support the administration with Sherman 
for vice-president as a compromise to the 
Old Guard. The campaign opened with a 
feeling that Taft had had wonderful train- 
ing for the work. Soon after this victory 
occurred the schism that divided the Repub- 
lican party for eight years. 


The Democrats gathered in Denver, Col- 
orado and nominated William Jennings 
Bryan for president the third time, with 
the Hoosier James Worth Kern of Indiana 
as the vice-pesidential nominee. Bryan con- 
tinued to make eloquent speeches, but it did 
not seem to get the votes. 

The year of fate foreshadowing defeat 
for the Republican party was 1912. Roose- 
velt became a candidate against President 
Taft, and it was a battle royal. He made a 
tremendous fight in the primaries and 
seemed to be the popular choice, but the Old 
Guard stood firm for the president as the 
breach widened. A convention of Roose- 
velt followers, known as the “Bull Moose” 





Herbert Hoover having a glimpse of the old 
Swimming Hole near his birthplace 


party was called. He was placed in nomina- 
tion, making a three-cornered fight, which 
left to President Taft only the electoral 
votes of Utah and Vermont. 

At the Democrat convention in Baltimore 
Bryan made his famous speech, “We are no 
longer bond slaves” defying the New York 
delegation and defeated the Champ Clark 
candidate for chairman. Clark had a ma- 
jority of the delegates, but could not reach 
the necessary two-thirds. Bryan later 
swung to Wilson who was nominated after 
many days of balloting. 

Woodrow Wilson was elected, despite the 
fact that he had far less than a majority 
of the popular vote. 

In 1916 it looked as if the party breach 
had been closed when Charles Evans Hughes 
was called from the Supreme Court Bench 
in Washington by the Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago to head their presidential 
ticket. 

While there was apparently a reconcilia- 
tion, the California Bull Moose contingent 
led by Hiram Johnson, despite Roosevelt’s 
protest was still defiant. This resulted in 
the reelection of Wilson. At the Bull Moose 
convention of this time, Roosevelt had re- 
quested the nomination of Henry Cabot 


Lodge before Hughes was named, but the. 


suggestion fell like a thud and the Old 
Guard proceeded to name their man. 

On a sweltering hot day, the Democratic 
Convention assembled at St. Louis. I was 
with Governor Glynn of New York when he 
wilted his collar in making the famous 
address, “He kept us out of war.” It became 


a popular campaign slogan in 1916, for the 
World War began in 1914. The country was 
thriving on the sale of food and munitions, 
and did not evidently want to enter into the 
World conflict. The result was very close, 
so much so that it was in doubt for several 
days as to who had been elected. Mr. 
Hughes had received many telegrams of 
congratulations on his election as presi- 
dent, but returns from California again 
turned the tide and Woodrow Wilson was 
again reelected. 

When Warren G. Harding held down the 
gavel as chairman of the Republican con- 
vention in 1916 the prophecies of his being 
named four years hence were freely made. 
Meeting the delegates face to face he had 
made a popular presiding officer. The con- 
test between Leonard Wood, a follower of 
Roosevelt, and Frank O. Lowden, was tense. 
After a week of balloting, Saturday morn- 
ing witnessed the swing of the Lowden vote 
to Harding. 

The first presidential nomination ever 
made on the Pacific Coast occurred at San 
Francisco in 1920 when Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio was nominated for president 
by the Democrats. William Jennings Bryan 
was again on hand, but could not control 
the convention. Cox met the fate of a 
dark horse candidate, and his fellow citizen 
of Ohio, Warren Harding was elected by 
a tremendous majority, despite the whisper- 
ing campaign which Cox manfully tried to 
check. 

The renomination of Calvin Coolidge who 
had succeeded to the presidency through 
the death of Harding, was a foregone con- 
clusion at the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. The contest cen- 
tered on the vice-presidency. Frank O. 
Lowden was nominated. The convention 
adjourned awaiting acceptance but he firmly 
declined. The votes swung to General 
Charles G. Dawes, who since that time 
proved that four years as president does 
not entirely obliterate a public career. 

Who will ever forget that Madison Square 
Garden convention in New York with the 
radio overture to hundreds of successive _ 
ballots: “Alabama casts twenty-four votes 
of Oscar G. Underwood.” The fight was 
on, after Bryan made his speech, while 
McAdoo forces. It precipitated a division 
of the Democratic party over the religious 
issue that occasioned the nomination to 
go by default in naming a dark horse John 
W. Davis of West Virginia and New York 
for President. It was the field against 
McAdoo and the field won. 

At Houston, Texas four years later the 
fight was renewed at the Democratic Con- 
vention, and Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York was nominated with an enthu- 
siasm that indicated victory, but the old 
sores had not been healed. 

Twelve years after his name had first 
been brought before a National Republican 
Convention as a nominee Herbert Hoover 
seemed to be the choice of a majority of 
the delegates attending the Republican 
National Convention at Kansas City, Mo. 
in 1928. There were rumors of a stampede 
for Coolidge, despite the fact that he had 
announced that he did not “choose” to run 
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success of forty-seven years in the min- 

istry, Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of the 
Park Street Church in Boston, is the real 
Spartan of the ministerial group in Boston 
town. On a May Sunday, with his power 
and influence still in the ascendancy, he an- 
nounced that he was devoting his entire 
energies herewith to his own flock of two 
thousand members. A vital and energetic 
personality in the pulpit, his attitude to- 
wards Duty and activities is that of a young 
gladiator entering the lists for a supreme 
cause. His voice had the resonance and 
ring of youth which not only impressed the 
large congregation gathered at this his- 
toric Church adjoining Boston Common, 
but the millions of the radio audience, for 
Dr. Conrad has been an inspiring leader 
in movements directly and indirectly as- 
sociated with his consecrated mission of 
ministry. 

Long before questions were answered on 
the radio, Dr. Conrad was doing it at Park 
Street Church on Sunday evenings. He pos- 
sesses that something that makes him a 
popular leader of: youth; they believe in 
him and they admire the dauntless courage 
of the leader who has carried on many a 
hard-fought battle without flinching. Stand- 
ing unreservedly for the right for things 
without regard to the popularity of the 
idea, Dr. Conrad has a following that rallies 
young and old and middle-aged, of all classes 
and almost all shades of doctrinal belief to 
the standard of the Cross. 

While uncompromising in his convictions 
and fundamental in his beliefs, Dr. Con- 
rad is attuned to a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the visions of youth and the trend 
of the times. 

As an author, Dr. A. Z. Conrad could rest 
on his laurels. As a pulpit orator, he is 
without a peer, and yet in the full-orbed 
glory of ripened experience he remains a 
most aggressive leader in religious work. 

As the chairman of the Prohibition move- 
ment in the Hub, he organized the large 
mass movement in Boston Garden; he is 
for Sunday observance and not only 
preaches the word but practises it the other 
six days of the week in his activities where- 
ever they may call. In the slums or in the 
palatial homes of the elite, I have seen him 
talk to the little tots, who crowd about him 
for “another story.” In the legislative and 
business councils he is one who can always 
be counted upon as “present” and ready to 
respond to the rollcall, keen to bear the 
brunt of the battle. 

For over a quarter of a century he has 
been pastor of the Park Street Church, and 
his famous “Credo” was given in a sermon 


[: the glow of the rich experience and 





The Militant Pastor of Park Street 


The Historic Church of Boston Common has a Minister who stands by the traditions of the 
Congregation whose predecessors first sang ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’’ 


delivered on the twenty-fifth anniversary. 
This was the occasion of an appreciation 
of record passed by a vote of the church, a 
most eloquent tribute paid to Dr. Conrad 
and his wife, the late Mrs. Conrad, who was 
ever a true helpmate in his work. 

In 1808 a little group of twenty-six per- 
sons, without wealth but with unlimited 
faith, established Dr. Edwin Griffin as pas- 
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Dr. A. Z. Conrad, Minister at Park Street 

Church, Boston . 
tor of Park Street Church as a mission. 
Nathaniel Parker Willis, an eminent editor, 
was a member. The American Education 
Society was organized in the vestry of this 
young church, and it was at the home of a 
member that the American Home Mission- 
ary Society was first organized. The Ameri- 
can Temperance Society was launched in 
this church in 1824, and one of the young 
men present, Ray Palmer, wrote the hymn, 
“My Faith looks up to Thee,” now sung all 
over the world. 

In 1817 one of the first, if not the first, 
Sunday Schools in America was begun in 
the Park Street Church, while later more 
than one hundred members of this congre- 
gation were volunteer teachers in other 
churches. 

On the Fourth of July, 1832, the nation- 











| 
al hymn written by Dr. Samuel F. Smith, 7 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee” was here sung | 
for the first time to a tune arranged by - 
Lowell Mason from an old German song, and © 
the hymn “America” was first sung at a 

Sunday School celebration at Park Street | 
Church. The choir of this church was the © 
nucleus of the Hadel and Haydn Society 7 
of Boston founded in 1815. » 


In July 1829 William Lloyd Garrison, © 
then twenty-four, gave his first public ad- | 
dress against slavery in Park Street Church. © 
John Greenleaf Whittier was present and 
insisted that this fiery address inspired a 
number of his later poems. i 

The stately tower and spire of Park ~ 
Street Church were suggested by St. Bride’s — 
in London which was designed by Sir Chris- | 
topher Wren, and from this consecrated © 
spot adjoining the old Granary Burying | 
Ground have started many of the epochal | 
religious revivals in Boston. 


But Park Street Church has had its ups 
and downs, and when at the lowest ebb in 
1905 Dr. Conrad received a_ telegram, 
“Would you consider a call to Park Street 
Church in the hope of resuscitating it?” At 
the time he was preaching in Bromley Con- 
gregational Church, London, England, and 
had received a call also to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, but fortunately for Boston he made 
a decision that has crystallized in twenty- 
seven eventful years of religious crusad- 
ing. 

Dr. Conrad is one of those ministers 
whom people flock around after the service 
to receive his warm handclasp and cheery 
word following the benediction. There is 
an atmosphere of social neighborliness 
among his congregations. The individual 
never seems to be forgotten in Dr. Con- 
rad’s lexicon. 


While his work has been reaching six- 
teen hours a day, covering the church as 
well as the outside interests to which he 
has given unreservedly, his office is a busy 
corner where he has encouraged many per- 
sons, young and old, to take a new firm grip 
on their faith and have a clear vision of 
their spiritual selves. 

Dr. Arcturus Z. Conrad was born in 
Shiloh, Indiana, and he has the real Hoosier 
spirit of Riley’s poems. Graduating from 
the Union Theological Seminary in New ~ 
York in 1891 with degree of Ph. D., he ™ 
was ordained the same year and became ~ 
pastor of the Ainsley Street Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn. Five years later he 
became pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Worcester where he served twelve 
eventful years before accepting the call to 
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Hearing without Ear Drums 


Results of recent animal experimentation at Johns Hopkins confirm what the Muncie Reconstruction 
Methad has for twenty years proved clinically regarding deafness and hearing 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


is upon every American lip. Truly 

it is a twentieth century idea in 
science as in economics. That magic word 
—‘Reconstruction”—has formed the basis 
of the inspired work accomplished in the 
restoration of hearing; a work 
which has been carried on for 
twenty years by Dr. Curtis H. 
Muncie of New York City and 
the success of which is confirmed 
by the recent animal experi- 
ments at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
relates the following incident: 

“The theory of hearing, which 
has stood through years of in- 
vestigation and research, was 
based on nothing more than the 
construction of the middle and 
inner ear. The membrane called 
the ear drum was supposed to 
vibrate to sound waves, thus 
causing the three little bones 
called the “hammer, anvil and 
stirrup” to vibrate. These in 
turn started vibration of the in- 
ner or “round window” mem- 
brane, which vibration was sup- 
posed to transmit the sound in- 
to the cochlear duct and finally 
to the auditory nerve. 

“Dr. Walter Hughson and Dr. 
S. J. Crowe, of the Otological 
Research Laboratory, Johns Hop- 
kins University, immobilized the 
round window membrane of a 
cat by packing it with cotton, 
and found that the cat’s hearing 
instead of being impaired, was 
improved. Then they tried graft- 
ing one of the bones to the mem- 
brane and found no appreciable 
change in the animal’s ability to 
hear. A similar result was ob- 
tained when the hammer, anvil 
and stirrup were cemented fast 
to prevent them from vibrating. 
Hence, Dr. Hughson and Dr. 
Crowe concluded that the vibra- 
tion of the component parts of 
the ear commonly thought nec- 
essary for hearing was of no 
aid whatsoever, and that in some cases 
better hearing was obtained with the vi- 
bration eliminated. 

“It was explained that the method used 
for testing the cat’s hearing potentialities 
was that employed in recent experiments 
at Princeton University. Since the cat has 
no way of communicating how well it hears, 
two tiny electrodes were placed on the ani- 


SRR is toon every Ame is a word that 


mals auditory nerve, which was laid bare 
back of the ear. These electrodes then 
picked up the minute electrical charge 
stimulated in the nerve in response to the 
sound of a phonograph record, and the 
charge was transmitted in turn through 





Dr. Curtis H. Muncie 


amplifiers to one ear phone of a set worn 
by an observer in the adjoining room. 

“In the same room with the cat was a 
microphone which picked up the sound of 
the phonograph directly, the sound then 
being directed to the observer’s other ear 
phone. Hence in one ear the experimenter 
heard exactly what the auditory nerve of 
the cat had recorded, and in the other he 


received the direct sound of the phono- 
graph. Through an attenuator he was able 
to tune the intensity of the latter up or 
down until it coincided exactly with that 
transmitted through the cat’s nerve. The 
reading on the attenuator then indicated 
the efficiency of the cat’s hear- 
ing mechanism, and its subse- 
quent variation -following the 
operations performed.” 

This Johns Hopkins work is 
highly significant. It implies a 
complete revision of the accepted 
theory of hearing. Yet this work 
has been foreshadowed in var- 
ious ways. In the 17th century 
Valsalva, an eminent physician, 
discovered that the destruction 
of the drum membrane does not 
cause deafness, but he was un- 
able to devise a cure. Not until 
the 20th century was a method 
of treatment discovered which 
would restore hearing, even 
if the drumhead was per- 
forated or destroyed. And this 
treatment was based on the same 
theory of hearing now suggested 
by the Johns Hopkins experi- 
ment. 

In 1910, Dr Curtis H. Muncie 
first reported restoring hearing 
to a case in which the drum mem- 
brane had been destroyed. This 
was the beginning of research 
into the condition of the Eust- 
achian tubes in deafness and in 
health. Clinic observation led to 
the discovery of eleven different 
types of deformity of the Eust- 
achian tube which constitute the 
causes of most deafness. Dr. 
Muncie perfected a plastic mold- 
ing operation, accomplished by 
means of the finger only, which 
he named “Reconstruction of the 
Eustachian Tube.” In April of 
1922 he appeared at the first de- 
monstrative clinic for the im- 
mediate restoration of hearing 
before an audience of doctors at 
Providence, Rhode Island, where 
thirty-five patients had their 
hearing immediately restored. 
Ten years later he held his 52nd clinic 
again in Providence R. I. and restored hear- 
ing to a patient without ear drums. 

It would seem that animal experimenta- 
tion at Johns Hopkins University during 
1931, confirms what Dr. Muncie had prov- 
en clinically in many hundred cases since 
1910 and reported in many technical arti- 
cles published since 1921. 

Continued on page 144 
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Washington, I'wo Hundred Years After 


A new Biographical sketch of the Father of His Country written after visiting the scenes associated 
with his eventful career in the light of two 


HE Mount Vernon Boulevard begins 

I at the Virginia end of the Memorial 

Bridge, and swings abruptly on to 
Columbia Island, and a little farther on it 
reaches mainland and passes beneath the 
Highway and railroad bridges that span the 
Potomac. The boulevard follows the Vir- 
ginia shore, and for a way almost parallels 
the Washington Speedway, on the D. C. 
side. A few miles to the South the motorist 
arrives at the quaint old city of Alexandria, 
modernized a great deal, but lovely in its 
blending of Colonial days with our inde- 
scribable Twentieth Century institutions 
and devices. Proceeding South the great 
highway passes along Washington Street 
through the heart of the historic city of 
Alexandria, where besides the great pa- 
triot’s name for a street are found names 
that were chosen before Washington’s time 
—King Street, Queen Street, Princess 
Street, Royal Street, Duke Street, etc.,— 
which links the place with the days in 
which English kings ruled our fair land, 
when royal names were popular. 

Alexandria was Washington’s “home 
town,” where he did his marketing, and 
transacted considerable business. He re- 
presented it in the House of Burgesses and 
he was a member of the small city’s board 
of trustees. He was definitely identified 
with such institutions as Christ Episcopal 
Church, the Masonic Lodge, and Friend- 
ship Fire Company. The city is marked 
by many buildings and spots that were im- 
portant in the affairs of Washington’s life. 

The new boulevard borders the river at 
many points below Alexandria, and a con- 
siderable part of the highway passes 
through Washington’s original estate. The 
build'ng of it involved many engineering 
pre..tems, some of which have necessitated 
great fills requiring almost endless quanti- 
ties of earth, stone, gravel and concrete. 
But high lands and low lands, new bridges, 
and other obstacles in the way of a modern 
highway are yielding to the engineers and 
builders who engaged in their pleasant 
task of “getting everything ready” for the 
celebration of George Washington’s two 
hundredth birthday. 

What a change is taking place! Wash- 
ington, himself, did a great deal of his 
traveling in those parts on horseback, as 
the roads were frequently impassable for 
comfortable travel by coach or wagon. 

In the banquet hall at Mount Vernon a 
handsome Carrara marble mantel sur- 
mounts the fireplace, the gift of Samuel 
Vaughn of London. It was sent by boat 
to Alexandria and there it remained for 
several weeks until Spring, for Washing- 
ton wrote that the wagon roads were rough 


centuries after. 


By JOHN E. JONES 


and out of repair, and the river frozen and 
navigation closed. He did not wish to risk 
injury to the beautiful Italian marble, 
which is admired by so many visitors to 
the Mansion it graces. 

The electric line from Alexandria to 
Mount Vernon has been abandoned and the 
tracks torn up—another evidence of chang- 
ed methods of transportation. The river 
boat still makes its regular trips to and 
from Mount Vernon. Until less than a doz- 
en years ago considerable parts of the high- 
way from- Washington to Mount Vernon 
were unimproved. 

The one hundred and twenty-two million 
people of the United States who now fol- 
low in succession of those scant three mil- 
lion over whom Washington reigned are be- 
coming quite unanimous in feeling that 
everyone who wishes to be an A-l1 Ameri- 
can citizen owes it to himself, or herself, to 
see Mount Vernon. In obedience to this 
patriotic sentiment Congress voted to pro- 
vide the last word of excellence and modern- 
ity in the building of the Mount Vernon 
Boulevard, the terminus of which is at the 
gates of Mount Vernon. 

Inside the gates vehicles are not allowed 
as the estate is administered and governed 
in accordance with the “declaration of pur- 
pose” issued by Miss Ann Pamela Cunning- 
ham, the first Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association. She had seen the Man- 
sion when it was going to ruin shortly be- 
fore the out break of the Civil War. The 
Washington family had been impoverished 
trying to keep it up; it was ragged, unpaint- 
ed, the grounds in a state of neglect. Nobody 
but Washington’s descendants seemed to 
care about its fate. At least the Government 
wouldn’t do anything about it, and the State 
of Virginia showed little interest in the 
plight of the Washingtons, who gallantly 
declined the offers of individuals and spec- 
ulators to acquire the Washington mansion 
and grounds. Miss Cunningham started 
the wheels in motion, and with the help of 
a small group led by Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, who traveled and delivered 
lectures for four years, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars was finally raised—perhaps it 
might be more accurately said that it was 
“coaxed” out of the American public. The 
campaign had been organized and it was car- 
ried to success on the plan of dollar contri- 
butions. The magnificent boulevard, with 
its latest methods of transportation, stops 
at the point where Miss Cunningham’s “de- 
claration of purpose,” becomes effective, and 
remains the law that governs Washington’s 
home. That ever-interesting “declaration” 
reads as follows: 

“Ladies, the Home of Washington is in 


your charge; see to it that you keep it the 
Home of Washington. Let no irreverent 
hand change it; no vandal hands desecrate 
it with the fingers of progress! Those who 
go to the Home where he lived and died, 
wish to see in what he lived and died! Let 
one spot in this grand country of ours be 
saved from change! Upon you rests this 
duty.” 

It may be one of the services of history 
that given ample time it recognizes the gen- 
uine worth, and the great deeds of the 
founders. The tremendous Washington en- 
thusiasm of today would appear extrava- 
gant were it not for the fact that the twen- 
tieth century chooses to “forget to remem- 
ber” and prefers to ignore his unpopularity 
among a large cross-section of the people of 
his day. The growing enthusiasm for 
Washington is in some respects tinctured 
by extreme emotionalism. In this trans- 
formation the personality of the great man 
has been shorn of so much of his true self 
that he is becoming “too good to be true,” — 
having taken on a character that he would 
deny, if he could. His successes have be- 
come the greatest successes of all our past 
two hunderd years of history. His success- 
ive failures are easily forgotten—further 
proof of the old phrase that “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” 


The Nation’s Shrine 


The sweet abiding peace of Mount Ver- 
non is a fitting reminder that, though the 
master of the place has been dead for more 
than a century, his achievements, are still 
fondly remembered by his countrymen. A 
nation that will always endearingly call 
his the “Father of His Country,” now sends 
its pilgrims to Mount Vernon, and they 
travel along the paths that Washington 
planned, or about the grounds he loved, and 
they return to tell you that they experienced 
an unusual contentment which they had 
never felt before. Familiarity with these 
scenes appears to intensify the romance and 
sanctity that hover about the House of 
Washington. But go as many times as you 
wish, and you will always feel an inexplic- 
able serenity and peace when you pass with- 
in the gates of Mount Vernon. 

Besides the old colonial mansion, there is 
the spinning house, where much material 
was prepared for clothing the servants, and 
where rag carpets and other fabrics were 
woven for the use of the family. Flax, 
cotton, wool and silk were put through the 
various processes. A duplicate of the fam- 
ily coach is a relic of the place that remains 
in the old coach house. Close by one comes 
to the office, stables, smoke house, garden- 
er’s lodge and the servants’ quarters, all of 
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which except the stables and quarters, are 
painted spotlessly white. 

Nature has done a great deal for the 
scene, and from the Virginia hill the out- 
look up the Potomac, and across the broad 
river on the Maryland shore, where was lo- 
cated and is still preserved Marshall Hall, 
the country place of John Henson Marshall, 
is all in harmony with the simple grandeur 
that surrounds the spot where lived George 
and Martha Washington. But withal, the 
associations are what lend the intense in- 
terest and affection that attaches to the 
place, for had Mount Vernon been any- 
thing else but the home of Washington it 
might pass simply as a “nice old country 
place.” 

The Mount Vernon of the twentieth cen- 
tury furnishes a singular contrast to all 
else, it bids you pause in contemplation. 
Perhaps you murmur a silent prayer as 
you eagerly lean forward to behold the cas- 
kets within the tomb that contains all that 
is mortal of George and Martha Washing- 
ton. And you are proud of the patriotic 
sensations you feel in the knowledge that 
you are an American and are standing be- 
fore your country’s greatest shrine. 


At the well where Washington quenched 
his thirst from a gourd, you use a modern 
sanitary cup, and drink the nectar supplied 
from Mother Earth. In the Mansion it- 
self you marvel before the relics and me- 
mentos of the Washington family, and al- 
most unconsciously exclaim: “Wonderful!” 
There are four swords, three of which 
Washington presented to his nephews with 
the injunction, not to unsheath them for 
the purpose of shedding blood, except it 
being self-defence or in defence of their 
country and its rights, and in the latter 
case to keep them unsheathed and prefer 
falling with them in their hands to the re- 
linquishment thereof. 


Then there may be seen Washington’s 
flute, his hunting horn, a huge key to the 
3astile, a rug woven by order of Louis XVI, 
and sent by him as a present to George 
Washington. The library and numerous 
pieces of furniture, including his desk, 
chair, books, letters and records in his 
handwriting, a globe containing old maps 
of the world, his surveyor’s tripod, tables, 
clocks, carpets and wearing apparel, lend 
their touch of interest to the rooms. 


LaFayette was assigned a chamber at 
Mount Vernon, where he stayed much of 
his time, and among his many gifts are the 
artistic firedogs to be seen in the banquet 
hall. 


The original plantation consisted of 8,000 
acres, and of this 237.5 acres are retained 
in the present estate. The flower gardens, 
which are kept up as they were designed 
by Martha Washington; the original hedge 
surrounding it and set out under the direc- 
tion of Washington himself; the paths, 
roadways, boat landing, and a thousand 
possessions and reminders of the Wash- 
ington family, perform their silent part in 
supplying the satisfaction that drops its 


mantle about the pilgrims to Mount Ver- 
non, 


But quite naturally the things that stood 
most for the personal comfort and affected 


the manner of living of the Washington 
family, afford particular interest. In a 
spacious kitchen at Mount Vernon there re- 
main the relics of pioneer days. The meats 
for the Washington family were cooked at 
an open fire and turned on a “spit,” their 
coffee was boiled on the hearth, and their 
bread baked in a bake oven. Iron kettles 
and pots, ancient looking cooking vessels 
and utensils, such as could be used in a 
fireplace, are all well preserved. A piggin, 
which answered the uses of a pail, is an in- 
teresting relic. A beautiful brass warming 
pan mutely tells the story of chilly sheets 
and cold rooms inadequately heated by open 
fires. 

These people never saw a modern range 
or a cook stove, and we can imagine that, 
as the icy blasts drove across the Potomac, 
George and Martha Washington often suf- 
fered from the cold, since they were strang- 
ers to hot-water heaters, furnaces, coal 
stoves, or even “air tights,” which would 
have been a wonderful success in their re- 
gion of thick woods. The relic of lighting 
in Washington’s day, to be seen in the kitch- 
en, is a set of old molds used in the making 
of tallow candles. 

The voices hush as the visitors, passing 
through the mansion, stop before a cham- 
ber door over which there is an inscription 
saying that Washington died in that room. 
The original bed, six and a half feet long, 
and the same width, with its four high posts 
and canopy, is of unusual interest, for on 
it the great and good man died. His 
mother’s desk and armchair, a military 
trunk of ancient construction, a bureau, 
washstand and mirror, all used by Washing- 
tion, are in place. It is sad to be reminded 
that Washington was likely bled to death 
by old-fashioned attendants and physicians, 
for it was the custom in those days to bleed 
for fever, and the popular remedies were 
lances and calomel. It was three days be- 
fore the news reached Philadelphia, for it 
was in 1799, and there was no telegraph 
service to carry the news, no cable or wire- 
less to flash a bulletin; no telephones. Mes- 
sengers scoured the country on horseback 
to bring the physicians to the bedside of 
America’s greatest man in the critical hour 
of his illness. And when the summons did 
arrive there were no swift-running auto- 
mobiles to speed the men of presumed sci- 
ence to the side of the sick man. Washing- 
ton, as he had gazed out over the Potomac, 
never dreamed that some day the very move- 
ments, words and actions of illustrious men 
like himself would be preserved to posterity 
by means yet to be discovered. 

Houdon, the French sculptor, labored 
conscientiously to get a life mask of Wash- 
ington and finally succeeded. From clay 
gathered at Mount Vernon, combined with 
plaster of paris, he made a bust of the neck 
and head of Washington. It is kept in a 
glass case and it reveals Washington as a 
man of very strong features—quite the 
ideal type accepted by those who have stud- 
ied the varying pictures and busts of Gen- 
eral Washington. 

Houdon returned to Europe with his life 
mask, and afterwards there appeared sta- 
tues and busts purporting to have been made 
with this life mask as the model. One of 


these is at Richmond, another in the Na- 
tional Capitol. 

And lastly, let us climb to the attic on the 
third floor of the mansion at Mount Ver- 
non, for here we find the room in which 
Martha Washington spent her last days and 
died. A chair, dressing glass, desk and 
dressing set are among the original relics 
to be found in this room. Only a small, 
narrow window lets in the light. Here the 
great wife of America’s first President 
spent her days in comparative solitude; 
for, although it is one of the least desir- 
able rooms in the mansion, the tomb, where 
her husband’s body rested, lay in plain 
view beneath the window, and faithful Mar- 
tha Washington kept her eyes fastened upon 
that spot until Time closed her own lids 
and she was carried out to be laid by the 
side of her husband and lover. 


What Kind of a Man Was He? 


Contemplating the achievements of Wash- 
ington the conclusion is inevitable that he 
was a man of very extraordinary abilities 
and foresight; but no superman, as some 
writers who create idols and make them 
unreal and too good for this wicked world 
would lead us to believe. 

In undertaking to defend him against 
such a reputation and to correct the liter- 
ary evils that have become so prominently 
woven into many biographical works, other 
writers have exceeded the bounds of truth, 
and even used their imaginations to bring 
suspicion upon the unimpeachable moral 
character he possessed. 

He was a “man’s man,” who was born 
into a pioneer life, loved the out of doors, 
and died in the pioneer spot that was so 
dear to him. It is of no importance that he 
liked to dance, play a flute, gallop a horse, 
attend a theater, or hunt foxes. 

Since everything upon the subject of 
liquor and temperance is being discussed it 
is not strange to find a modern “almanac” 
devoting an undue amount of space urder 
the caption of “Mount Vernon and the 
Tomb of Washington” to a description of a 
still, and the selling of whisky made on 
the plantation, with a further account of 
how a liquor and whisky case of large di- 
mensions was given to Washington by Lord 
Fairfax. But the account is silent upon 
the more important facts that he was never 
known to be intoxicated. Rum, rebellion 
and religion were in vogue in the eighteen- 
th century, and the best men of Virginia 
were strenuous in rebellion, zealous in re- 
ligion, and moderate in the use of rum— 
though not many of them were total ab- 
stainers. 

It seems probable that General Charles 
Lee did tell Washington at Monmouth that 
“American troops would not stand the Bri- 
tish bayonets,” and that Washington re- 
plied: “You damned poltroon, you have 
never tried them.” He talked expressive 
American at times. 

In his Newburgh address he roasted Con- 
gress for neglecting the rights of the army. 
“If your determination be in proportion to 
your wrongs,” he said, “change the milk- 
and-water style of your last memorial; as- 
sume a bolder tone, decent, but lively, spirit- 
ed, and determined; and suspect the man 
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who would advise to more moderation and 
longer forbearance.” 

It is related that when a child told him 
that she liked the redcoated soldiers best 
that he laughingly replied that “they don’t 
fight; the ragged boys are the boys for 
fighting.” 

In his own home he told a Congressman 
who appeared late for dinner that “we are 
obliged to be punctual here; my cook never 
asks whether the company has arrived, but 
whether the hour has.” 

His physician, Doctor William Thornton, 
related that while Washington was ill, and 
as he sat at table after dinner, the fire be- 
hind him was too large and too hot; he 
complained and said he must be removed. 
A gentleman observed that it behooved a 
General to stand fire. Washington said “it 
did not look well for a General to receive it 
from behind.” 

That he was like most men is indicated 
by still another incident (unverified,) grow- 
ing out of a bedtime lecture by Martha, af- 
ter the couple had retired, and overheard 
“accidentally,” and afterwards gossiped 
about. When the good wife had quite ex- 
hausted herself with protests her husband 
broke silence: “Good night, my dear, have 
a good sleep.” 

Wilstach says that “Washington was a 
good man and a great man, but he was not 
the prig that he has been made out to be. 
He was an aristocrat but not a snob. He 
had a sober sense of the block-and-ax busi- 
ness of leading a revolution against a King, 
but he had also a sense of humor. He had 
a sane appreciation of the dignity attach- 
ing to the formalities of the office of Presi- 
dent, but he did not wholly like its social 
formula, against which he sometimes re- 
belled.” 

His instructions to the overseer left in 
charge of Mount Vernon indicates his gen- 
erous nature. He wrote to Lund Washing- 
ton: 

“Let the hospitality of the house, with 
respect to the poor, be kept up. Let no one 
go hungry away. If any of this kind of 
people should be in want of corn, supply 
their necessities, provided it does not en- 
courage them in idleness; and I have no ob- 
jection to your giving my money in charity, 
to the amount of forty or fifty pounds a 
year, when you think it well bestowed. What 
I mean by having no objection is, that it is 
my desire that it should be done. You are 
to consider, that neither myself nor my 
wife is now in the way to do these good 
offices. In all other respects, I recommend 
it to you, and have no doubt of your observ- 
ing the greatest economy and frugality; as 
I suppose you know, that I do not get a 
farthing for my services here, more than 
my expenses. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, for me to be saving at home.” 


The Soothing Hand of Time 

Thomas Jefferson was at all times loyal 
to the Adminstration of Washington, but 
when the second term of the first President 
was drawing to a close he sought to have 
his own views upon Government accepted 
by his countrymen. At last he could act 
independently without injury to Washing- 


ton’s aims and purposes. He knew full well 
what was in the heart and soul of his coun- 
try’s greatest leader, and of him he said: 
“The only man in the United States, who 
possessed the confidence of all. There was 
no other one, who was considered as any- 
thing more than a party leader. The whole 
of his character was in its mass perfect, 
in nothing bad, in a few points indiffer- 
ent. And it may be truly said, that never 
did nature and fortune combine more per- 
fectly to make a man great, and to place 
him in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an ever- 
lasting remembrance.” 


Lincoln spoke reverently of Washington 
at Mount Vernon. 


“Washington is the mightiest name on 
earth,” he declared; “long since mightiest 
in the cause of civil liberty, still mightiest 
in moral reformation. On that name no 
eulogy is expected. It cannot be. To add 
brightness to the sun or glory to the name 
of Washington is alike impossible. Let none 
attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked deathless splendor 
leave it shining on.” 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the 
commanders of the Union and Confederate 
armies issued orders that made Mount Ver- 
non the only neutral territory in their un- 
happily divided country. 

Thus it happened that soldiers wearing 
the blue and the gray met at Mount Ver- 
non, and those boys who never carried hate 
in their hearts towards each other, to- 
gether paid their homage at the tomb of 
the Father of their Country. 


Another third of a century passed when 
McKinley, burdened with the heavy respon- 
sibilities of a war with Spain, spoke at 
Mount Vernon. He declared: 

“Here at his old home, which is loved so 
well, and which the patriotic women of the 
country have guarded with loving hands— 
more than seventy-five millions of people 
acknowledge allegiance to the flag which 
he made triumphant.” 

England was the home of Washington’s 
ancestors. Today the British Empire and 
the World reveres his memory and honors 
his name. Time has made the English- 
speaking Nations international intimates. 

Without show of malice because we had 
humbled his ancestor, George III, there 
came to Mount Vernon, Edward, Prince of 
Wales, and on November 13, 1919, he laid 
a wreath on the sarcophagus of Washing- 
ton, and paid royalty’s “silent tribute.” 

That wonderful son of Britain, Lord Bal- 
four, standing before the tomb of Washing- 
ton during the World War, observed: 
“There is no place in the world where a 
speech for the cause of liberty would be 
better placed than here at the Tomb of 
Washington.” 

Marshall Joffre of France, visited Wash- 
ington’s last resting place at the close of 
the War and laid a bronze wreath upon the 
sarcophagus. 

The King and Queen of Belgium and the 
Crown Prince arrived at Mount Vernon on 
the Mayflower, October 29, 1919. The King 
stopped and saluted as he approached the 
old brick structure and then uncovered and 


bent his head in reverence. He placed a 
wreath upon the casket as a “silent tribute.” 
The world recognizes the United States 
as the most successful government in exist- 
ence, and with our unselfish purpose our 
Nation armed its young men for the terri- 
ble struggle overseas. Thousands of Am- 
erica’s sons fulfilled their desire to visit 
their National Shrine at Mount Vernon be- 
fore they departed for foreign shores. 


Woodrow Wilson, the World War Presi- 
dent of the United States, addressed the re- 
presentatives of thirty-three nations at 
Mount Vernon, on July 4, 1918. These re- 
presentatives came “to celebrate Independ- 
ence Day.” Forty-one wreaths were laid 
on the Tomb of Washington as John Mc- 
Cormack, the famous tenor, sang the Star 
Spangled Banner. 


Thus spoke the President: “I am happy 
to draw apart with you to this quiet place 
of old counsel.. .From this green hillside we 
also ought to be able to see with compre- 
hending eyes the world that lies about us 
and should conceive anew the purposes that 
must set men free. The Past and the Pre- 
sent are in deadly grapple and the peoples 
of the world are being done to death be- 
tween them.” 


Peace finally came, but still “the Past and 
the Present are in deadly grapple” as the 
men who have written pacts for the re- 
duction of armaments strive to save “the 
people of the world—being done to death 
between them.” 

Finally, President Herbert Hoover in his 
address to Congress and the American 
people, on February 2, 1932, defined the 
“true eulogy of Washington” in the follow- 
ing words: “The true eulogy of Washing- 
ton is this Mighty Nation. He contribut- 
ed more to its origins than any other man.” 
That is an absolutely true and correct state- 
ment. 


To Washington’s countrymen whom he 
addressed on September 17, 1796, his words 
carried the deepest meaning. To the suc- 
ceeding generations his philosophy and ad- 
vice constituted a prophecy that has been 
fulfilled by two centuries of enduring na- 
tional success. The principles that guided 
him from boyhood to the grave were in 
substance reaffirmed in the benediction he 
uttered in his farewell address to the people 
of the United States. 

“Observe good faith and justice towards 
all Nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all,” he admonished. “It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period, a great Nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of 
a people always guided by an exalted just- 
ice and benevolence.” 

The 134 years that intervene between the 
issuing of that address and the Bi-centen- 
nial is “no distant period” in the measure- 
ment of time that has brought us to the 
fulfillment of the prophecy concerning “a 
great Nation.” As such a Nation our re- 
sponsibilities have multiplied to fulfill the 
admonishment “to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence.” 

Father George, we hope to meet the test! 
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Recent Triumphs in Creative Typography 


A leader in the ‘‘Art Preservative’’ who thinks and acts in type faces, Albert Schiller has given amod- 
ern and artistic application of the glory of Gutenberg’s great invention of moveable type 
that is moving business through type thinking advertisements. His new 
book “Creative Typography’’ a monumental volume 


pressed in typography has held a fas- 

cination for me. I was taught the 
“case” at an early age and served as a print- 
er’s apprentice. Styles of type change like 
everything else, but the fundamentals of the 
craft hark back ever and anon to the 
evolution of the art associated with os 


"T presced i the years personality ex- 


is of me my Being and Indeed, the very 
life. 

“Whenso I am solus with these faithful 
servants, a spacious PEACE visiteth my 
soul; I inherit a zeal, a Warmth within, 
for the doing of noble works & goodly; 





the inventive glory of Gutenberg. 

The printed word in these later 
days has successfully challenged the 
inroads of illustration in riveting hu- 
man interest through the eyes called 
“the windows of the soul.” Basic es- 
sentials prove to be the same. Tele- 
graph, wireless and radio are depend- 
ent in the last analysis on the magic 
of the printed word in their exploita- 
tion and use. 

Recognizing business as the genius of 
the age and the genius of business as ad- 
vertising, typography still occupies a high 
place in the arts, holding its own from the 
time of the first printing from moveable 
type. 


An outstanding craftsman in my fa- 
vored art is a young man who is counted 
a premier of typographers of these swift- 
moving times. Still in his thirties, Albert 
Schiller of New York has won a world- 
wide distinction. 


In his workaday office were the proofs 
that proved this estimate. Walls adorned 
with layouts exclusively of type had all the 
eharm and fascination of gallery and 
studio. Each line, word and letter seem 
to speak out in its own individual way and 
play its full part in an ensemble that was 
impressive as graphic art at its best. 

On his desk was a black book containing 
the alphabetical faces of specimen type— 
capitals, lower case and italic, representing 
styles in current use. Each chapter was 
adorned with an ornamental display in type 
rule and ornament that forms an appropri- 
ate frontispiece. The arrangement was in 
alphabetical order so there was no favor- 
itism in position shown in this array of 
“letters” revealing at a glance, the gene- 
sis of the printed page. Sleeves rolled up; 
and with a glow on his face suggesting the 
flush of a crusader, Albert Schiller began 
talking about thought in type. On the wall 
I came across a paper containing his 
“Credo” titled in red with the text express- 
ing the deep reverence of the craftsman 
for the art preservative. What more fitting 
tribute to typography than Mr. Schiller’s 
words set by his own hand “at the case:” 

“THESE MY types are well-beloved min- 
isters of an eloquent Faith, mute mechan- 
isms that bestir up in me the gentle sense 
of awesome Reverence for that Craft which 


Schiller’s Personal Work 


whereby, methinks, I do acquire an Humil- 
ity surpassing all pomps and grandeurs, 
whoso possessing the which, may thrill in 
Heart — sing. For what man Setteth his 
hand to a task for Love thereof, and not 
for gross gain, & laboureth long at his 
chosen ART, and ardently, all enhungered 
for Understanding, of such is written that 
they Alway shall dwell with A glorious 
company of divers seemly Virtues to- 
gether.” 

Curiously enough this credo was written 
and put in type by Albert Schiller when he 
was working as a “two thirder” in a print 
shop in an advertising agency in New 
York. Although born in a foreign country, 
landing in America at the age of six, he 
felt the printing “urge” in early childhood 
and came under the spell of “trade” as he 
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Albert Schiller 





watched the older men prepare the layouts, 
set the type and “pull proofs.” Odd mo- 
ments were occupied by making imaginary 
layouts on wrapping paper. These experi- 
ments attracted the attention of his elders, 
because they indicated his rare genius in the 
selection of type. Without learning the 
printer’s trade under the old appren- 
tice system, he was minding his “p’s 
and q’s.” Finding out where the va- 
rious letters were stowed away in 
the “case,” he began putting his own 
ideas in type. In the physical action 
of “setting” the type, he was natural- 
ly frugal in the use of words to pre- 
serve a balance of harmony in spac- 
ing that might not be possible if he 
had followed the written copy of 
others. 

The boy who had been carrying bun- 
dles in Harlem found his dream ful- 
filled when he secured a job in the Frank 
Seaman Advertising Agency. In these 
days he observed and studied night and 
day every form of typography. He browsed 
in fields far beyond the mere mechanical 
process of throwing type together to make 
intelligible words — he sought the feeling 
expressed in magic metal. 

An advertisement which he prepared for 
a bank won the Harvard prize as the best 
of all exhibits in which type was used ex- 
clusively. There was a grace in the ar- 
rangement of letters and words that ,car- 
ried conviction, and a taste in the selection 
of type face that seemed to illuminate the 
thought behind the words. 

Among the many high personal tributes 
to his genius was an autographed etching 
inscribed with a quaint Latin inscription 
from Frederick Goudy, the inventor of the 
famous Goudy type. It was merited recog- 
nition of a genius. 

Through all these years his favorite 
type has been the Cloister Oldstyle with 
the old standard Bodoni as a close second, 
but as he looked upon the various faces of 
“types” family, he gave a fond look to all 
the members of the cheery alphabet. 

“You know it is difficult to confine our- 
selves to one style of type. Each one ex- 
presses its peculiar and particular emotions 
as varied as that of the colors on the can- 
vas. It is the mental reaction that counts,” 
continued Mr. Schiller, stopping here and 
there, as if to give greeting to Chelmsford 
and a nod to Caslon. 

Words appear to stand out objectively 
when Albert Schiller assembles them in 
type with compelling interest reflecting 
dignity, beauty, simplicity, grace, strength, 
sanity, utility, power and character. 

In the two billion dollars expended for 
advertising annually in the United States, 
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the genius of Albert Schiller has been a 
concrete influence in getting the greatest 
possible values for space used by type— 
line by line. The range of the Advertising 
Agencies’ Service under Mr. Schiller’s di- 
rection includes not only advertisements 
but broadsides, direct mailing and almost 
every form of printed communication where 
type is used. 

When the American Federation of Ad- 
vertising Clubs held their 1931 Convention 














A typographic interpretation of the machine 
age is Schiller’s famous composition with type 
ornaments called “The Machine” 


in New York City, Albert Schiller was 
called upon to address one of the most im- 
portant departmentals. This address has 
already become a veritable textbook for 
printers and advertisers in their aspira- 
tions to make the flexible, moveable types 
carry their message forcibly and impres- 
sively. Each type face has some distinc- 
tive phase—an individuality that is com- 
parable to the human countenance in its 
expression of emotions. 

There is a something in the feeling about 
the -juxtaposition of words and arrange- 
ment of types that cannot be defined in 
written formula. As Mr. Schiller said: 

“The best work comes from an intangi- 
ble feeling that this or that is right, and 
it is the individualistic and creative ty- 
pography that has provided new outlets 
for the ingenuity of the art.” 

As to the modern trend in typography, 
Mr. Schiller considers it wholesome and 
healthy in the realm of the arts. The 
types themselves have swept away the 
refuge of mediocrity and complacency 
which have been so deadening. The same 
idea may be proclaimed in the same type, 
but widely varied in its force and effect 
through a new way of using letters and 
spacing. 

In his evaluation of the styles current 
today, Mr. Schiller finds a great toler- 
ance and growing appreciation among ad- 


vertising executives and business men for 
the ideals of the typographer. 

Necessities of the times, quick moving, 
alert, compressed, definite, have called for 
new adaptations of the art of changing 
conditions and even moods of the seasons. 

Tides of printorial favor come and go, 
dating back to the old style Bodoni with 
its heavy shadings to the dignified Goudy 
and emphatic Ultra Bodoni. 

Careful use of the plain rule is counted 
by Mr. Albert Schiller as one of the sur- 
est safeguards of typographic stability; 
for he insists that an ingenious typographer 
can supply all the design, decoration, dig- 
nity, seriousness and punch ever needed 
in an advertisement by the judicious ap- 
plication of the simple line, which is 
nothing more than the impulse to under- 
score an idea or emphasize an important 
word or phrase. 


The supreme tribute that can be paid 
to a work of art is to admire it, and not 
know specifically the reason why. This in- 
dicates that it has conveyed the feeling to 
the individual without the obtrusion of a 
stump or a tree or some phase that might 
offensively protrude itself in viewing a 
landscape with atmosphere. 

While advertising must always attract 
interest—that does not mean flaunting a 
red flannel petticoat on a whitewashed 
fence, as an impressive ornamentation of 
a wall. Suitable verdure and green make 
the effective and appropriate appeal that 
stirs the innate sense of appreciation with 
an atmosphere that rivets and holds en- 
during interest, because it becomes more 
or less a part of ourselves. 


A reproduction showing even a few of 
the representative specimens of Mr. Schil- 
ler’s work reveals an encyclopaedic sweep 
in the scope of subject matter. He is still 
at work on a new specimen book entitled 
“Type Faces for Advertising,” which will 
be completed in a few months, after six 
years of arduous labor. The cost of this 
rare volume will be upwards of $50,000 
and will sell to those not fortunate enough 
to be customers of the Advertising Agen- 
cies’ Service at $150. It is altogether the 
most ambitious attempt ever made to show 
type as an art triumphant. It has been 
achieved under commercial auspices of 
the A. A. S. Co. who spared no cost to 
give it a proper setting, proving their 
faith in the ultimate value of this monu- 
mental work. Mr. Schiller’s chief interest 
lies in the advertisement and the prepara- 
tion of advertising typography in its ele- 
vation in the eyes of both the advertisers 
and the publishers. 


Fine book typography is the highest ex- 
pression of the printer’s art today, but 
this young man is creating a new school 
of type thinking and discovering new 
typographic values—holding fast to new 
ideals concerning type—all of which Mr. 
Schiller is trying to express as “creative 
typography” as against imitative or tra- 
ditional work. 

His letter head is in itself a distinctive 
heraldic design in type. The “Futura 
bold” specimen hits one in the eye in turn- 
ing the pages of the specimen book which 


includes a modernistic illustration of “The 
Machine”’ outlined in type rule and border. 
As a confirmative climax of my esti- 
mate of Mr. Schiller’s work, I found in 
“Commercial Art,” an English publication, 
an article indicating that the fame of Al- 
bert Schiller has reached every part of the 
typographic world and was even read with 
interest by printers in the very town 
where Gutenberg invented moveable type: 
“In conclusion, it seems desirable, in 
order to emphasize that which is of the 
great importance, to the person interested 
in typography, to touch again upon the 
research nature of Schiller’s work. Here 
he operates in a unique fashion in that he 
has never studied with any intensity, typo- 
graphic periods of the past. He is not 
greatly interested in ‘Incunabula’ and 
thus he has not created for himself, as 
so many other American typographers 
have done, any fetishistic worship of early 
French or British typography. Nor, de- 
spite the fact that a good deal of his work 
seems to derive from the classic Venetian 
school, has he delved into that period. 
“In fact, Schiller has never executed 
anything as an exercise in period typo- 
graphy. The notion that one should adapt 
styles from the classic past is utterly for- 
eign to his thinking. In a country like 


the United States, where art styles tend to 
be very conservative, this is practically a 
bold form of heresy. 

“Though, of course, it is inadmissable to 
assert that anyone can cut the umbilical 
cord that binds us with the past—since 





Schiller’s poetic definition of “Creative Ty- 
pography” appropriately displayed in a rich 
typographic setting 


we are largely the product of that past— 
Schiller has created his own style and 
traditions, and holds himself free to move 
in any typographic direction without re- 
gard to the rigid formalism of classicism. 
Hence the delightful freshness of his 
work, and the value of his example to 
others.” 

*Cuts by courtesy Advertising Agencies Service Co., Inc. 
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The U. S. Mint and “Coin of the Realm” 


_A glimpse of the Headquarters of the Director of the Mint under whose charge the Dollars of our 


Dads and the coin used by the country are made—A sketch of Robert J. Grant, 
Director of the U. S. Mint, which was established in 1793. 


ITH everyone talking about the 
V V scarcity of money and slackened 

business involving the lack of the 
coin of the realm, I decided to make a pil- 
grimage to the original United States Mint 
in Philadelphia. I found it still workng. 

Arriving at the office of the Director of 
the Mint in Washington I was further in- 
terested to learn that there are two other 
coinage mints besides No. 1 in Philadelphia, 
located at San Francisco and Denver. 

The Assay Offices located at New York, 
New Orleans, Seattle, Helena, Boise, Car- 
son and Salt Lake City, buy gold bullion. 

During the calendar year 1930 gold con- 
sumption in the industrial arts amounted to 
$42,689,379 of which $15,177,739 was new 
material. 

One hundred and sixty-three million dol- 
lars in quarters and one hundred and thirty- 
nine million dollars in dimes have been 
coined since the first mint was established 
one hundred forty years ago in Philadel- 
phia. A new quarter has been designed, 
which will contain the likeness of Washing- 
ton. It is of classic design and much more 
serviceable than the last quarters on which 
the year marking the coinage wore off. 

This is altogether appropriate, for it was 
President Washington who established the 
Mint in 1792 under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department. The seat of national 
government was then located in Philadel- 
phia where the first’ mint was located. The 
Bureau of the Mint was established in 
Washington in 1873. 

In 1927 forty-five millions of gold were 
purchased from the mines, and three-fifths 
as much, or thirty million dollars, of old 
jewelry, possibly wedding rings and gifts 
of all kinds, including gold from the teeth, 
which indicates that gold keeps right on 
working in bullion after it has rendered 
— appeasing the vanities of human- 

ind. 

The Mints also earn money by making 
coins for foreign governments, especially 
South American Countries. 

The total domestic coinage approximates 
nearly six billion dollars, which includes 
over sixty million bronze one cent pieces, 
which Benjamin Franklin who lived not 
far from the original mint, designated as 
the unit of thrift and savings. 

The one cent pieces seem to wear better 
than the nickels, for only two percent were 
returned to be recoined, while eight and one 
half percent of the billion and a quarter 
nickels had to be replaced. While gold coins 
leave the Mint with exactly their face value 
in gold, when they are returned they are 
Weighed and often “found wanting” in 
amount of gold, and only received at the 


bullion value. The wear and tear on gold 
coin in circulation is a real item of expense. 
The actual value of silver in the dollar and 
smaller coins is much less than the face 
value, consequently they are always recog- 
nized for the full amount stamped thereon 
until they are too worn to be deciphered as 
genuine. 





Mr. Robert J. Grant, 
Director of the U. S. Mint. 


Gold and silver coins contain ten percent 
copper, while the plebeian nickel has seven- 
ty-five percent copper and only twenty-five 
percent of pure nickel. The cents are nine- 
ty-five percent copper with five percent tin 
and zinc, indicating that there is a real 
basis for the slang phrase, “He’s got the 
tin.” 

Now for the details of “making money” 
as observed at the original Mint. 

In the manufacture of gold coins, the 
gold and copper alloy is weighed very care- 
fully and melted in a crucible containing 
about five thousand ounces; the time taken 
to melt is about fifty minutes. The metal 
is stirred very carefully to make a homo- 
geneous mass and is then poured into in- 
gots, about thirteen inches long, half an 
inch thick and one and one-half inches wide; 
these ingots are then rolled, passing throuzh 
heavy rolls about fifteen times until they 
are the proper thickness; they are then 
punched the proper size, and annealed to 
soften. While hot, they are dropped into a 
weak solution of acid which cools the metal 
and cuts away any grease. From there the 
blanks go to the automatic weighing ma- 


chines, where they are weighed and shaved 
until they are the correct weight. The blanks 
are then upset or milled to turn up the edges 
or rim; they are then ready for the presses, 
where they are stamped at the rate of about 
ninety per minute. For double eagles, the 
pressure for each blow is nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty tons. The finished coins 
are weighed again, and then reviewed or 
examined to pick out all imperfect coins. 

The silver coins have the same treatment, 
except dimes, which are not weighed. 

It seemed fitting that Robert John Grant, 
who started out as a gold and silver mining 
engineer, should find himself later in life 
in charge of the Mint using the bullion 
which he sought in his first avocation. Af- 
ter attending school in Boston, young Mr. 
Grant, born in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
located in Colorado and mined in Mexico 
and Australia. He was associated with Her- 
bert Hoover in mining operations in Aus- 
tralia, and little thought at that time that 
he would be appointed Director of the Mint 
by President Coolidge, the predecessor of 
his old mining associate. 

A member of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, he 
was well established in his calling when he 
entered public service as superintendent of 
the Mint in Denver, appointed by President 
Warren G. Harding. Called to Washington 
two years later, Mr. Grant now occupies the 
offices in the Treasury Department assigned 
to his predecessor, Colonel J. E. Scobey, of 
Texas. 

The total stock of gold on hand at the 
end of the fiscal year 1931 was $4,593,488,- 
000 which would indicate a real reserve 
back of the U. S. bank notes. 

When the anti-hoarding campaign was 
inaugurated I guilelessly thought I might 
find some information about the stray coins 
at the Mint. This was evidently the last 
place I should have sought this informa- 
tion, for they only record what goes out and 
comes back for repairs or resale. 

The glow of every golden certificate is a 
proof that real gold lies in the vaults, either 
in coin or bullion, a reserve which cannot be 
attacked by moth or rust, or depreciate, as 
long as the gold standard prevails. This is 
the keystone of the arch of the nation’s fi- 
nancial structure. 

While I may have begun my quest with 
some facetious ideas associated with the 
magic word, “mint,” such as juleps or chew- 
ing gum, I later realized that I was contact- 
ing the basic source of financial reserves 
on which our economic and fiduciary opera- 
tions are founded. We have been wont to 
measure everything in wealth. I am won- 
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Loyalty of the King’s Servants 


An example of true loyalty exemplified in the servants of King Alfonso in the days of exile—The 
Democracy of Royalty revealed in the time of reverses 


ing to their masters through happi- 

ness and grief... What an interesting 
and strange thing to hear, especially here 
in the United States where service is usu- 
ally given just for money... No affection, no 
relation whatsoever exists between the mas- 
ter and his servants.. .It has been different 
in Spain. Money doesn’t count as much as 
kindness and devotion. Very often when 
on my return from France, I heard people 
telling me how ungrateful the royal ser- 
vants had been to their masters; how dur- 
ing that last night at the Royal Palace they 
had left the Queen alone... .to the point 
that she had been obliged to cook her own 
breakfast I couldn’t help laughing at the 
credulity of some people... . 


I have stayed for three weeks at the 
same Hotel where the Royal Family 
lives in the exile at Fontainbleau....... 
Day after day, I have watched their life, 
their feelings...I have seen the way 
they treated their servants and I have seen 
too how those servants adored their royal 
masters. . .I have met and talked to all of 
them. . .I have heard their words of praise 
and devotion to the Royal persons. . .I wish 
I could remember everyone of them, every- 
thing they said to me.. . They deserve re- 
membrance of kindness and gratefulness 
from every Spaniard who calls himself a 
monarchist... . 


Some however I will never forget. . . 
Antonio Sambeat for instance. He is the 
chauffeur of the King. For twenty-two 
years he has been with His Majesty. He is 
married and has a little boy. However he 
wouldn’t leave the King for anything in the 
world. . .I remember clearly the night I 
met Sambeat.. .It was at Fontainebleau. 
A very warm spring night. I went out 
in the garden, the moon was shining, and 
the stars on the skies looked beautiful... . 

“Senorita” I heard somebody calling.— 
I turned around quickly and saw my maid 
accompanied by a man of about forty, dark 
and strong. “Senorita”—she repeated— 
“This is Antonio Sambeat, the chauffeur of 
His Majesty... .I knew you would like to 
meet him.. .” 

I looked at Antonio and smiling offered 
my hand. He looked at me somewhat, sur- 
prised, then shook it warmly. 

“We are Spaniards”—I said—“Spaniards 
and also monarchists...we are friends 
wherever we meet.” 


He didn’t answer but smiled happily.— 
Then we talked.—It was so interesting! 
And besides, such devotion as he had for 
Don Alfonso!— 

“I cannot understand that sudden 


R ‘ts servants! Faithful, true—stick- 


By NENA BELMONTE 


change of the Spanish people” —he an- 
swered to my question—“You see, right 
before it all happened I drove the King 
around several places. Everybody cheer- 
ed him. Everybody fought to get a glimpse 
of him, and he always kind, always pati- 
ent!” 

He stopped talking as if remembering 
something, then... .“You know Senorita” 
he added—“that night when we left Ma- 
drid. . .I’ll never forget that night! We 
were alone. I was driving fast, as fast as 
I could. .The life of the King was in my 
hands. And to meet all the throngs, all 
those wild people shouting against him. . 
At some small village the crowd was so 
thick that I hardly was able to move. They 
jumped on the running boards, they stood 
behind, in front, all around the car. Still 
they had not recognized the King...” 
“Senorita I swear it—he exclaimed with a 
very moved voice—“I am not a murderer. 
I never would be one; but believe me, if 
just one of those people had given a sign 
of recognizing him—if I had just seen the 
slightest movement start against him. . . 
I would have stepped on the gas... I 
would have stepped with all my strength, 
I would have killed man, woman or child 
that should have been in my way, but no- 
body would have touched even a hair of 
my King. . .not while I was alive... .” 
His voice was harsh and strong when he 

finished. There was a light in his eyes; 
a light of adoration. . .I believed him 
“Man, woman or child. . . but nobody would 
have touched him.. .” 

He went on talking about Spain, her sit- 
uation, her troubles, but very soon we came 
back to the King.. . 

“He is really a democrat’”—he explained 

“the most democratic person in the world 

. . .I will tell you something. Once we 

were taking a long drive. The King 

ordered me to stop on the side of the 
road, not very far from a small village. 

We had taken lunch with us, but had for- 

gotten the water. I rushed to the village 

to get it. When I came back I found 
that the King had laid out the whole ser- 
vice, prepared the luncheon, and greeted 
me with these gay words: ‘Now go ahead 
and eat. You must be hungry and tired.’ 

Do you understand Senorita? The King 

was waiting on me. . -his chauffeur.” 

Antonio remained silent after that as if 
remembering. I looked at him. The same 
glow of adoration was still in his eyes. I 
smiled happily. “Do stick to him” I said 
“He needs people like you near to him.” 
“Don’t worry Senorita” he answered: “The 
only thing that can part me from him is 
death.” I watched his figure disappear in 


the darkness. . 
ful friend! 


Another member of the Royal hosehold 
that impressed me very much was Paco, the 
popular chauffeur and valet of the Crown 
Prince. Paco is a man of about forty, mar- 
ried and with a little son. He has already 
spent fifteen years of his life with his au- 
gust master. Paco is devoted to the Prince 
of Asturias. 


“IT love him almost more than my own 
son”—he used to say— “for me, the 
Prince is as a child of my own.” 

Paco couldn’t speak of anything but the 


Prince. . .of his kindness, his amiability 
. . .his generosity. . . 
“He is so pood”—Paco said— “and so 
generous. The Prince would give every- 
thing he has to his friends.” 
Paco told me a most interesting anecdote 
which happened at Fontainebleau. 
“One day the Prince was going to Paris, 
accompanied by his sister, the Infanta 
Dona Cristine. I was driving. In the 
road we saw a man and a woman walking 
slowly. 


‘I am sure they are Spaniards,’ the Prince 
said, ‘let us stop and ask them.’ 
We stopped. The Prince inquired. He 
was right. The man and the woman were 
Spaniards, from Extremadura. Every 
year they came to France with two or 
three donkeys loaded with pitchers. When 
their goods were finished, they sold 
their donkeys and went back to Spain 
with their money. The Prince was very 
much amused. ‘Where are you going 
now’ he inquired. ‘To Paris’ they answer- 
ed, ‘We are walking over there’. The 
Prince didn’t hesitate. ‘Get in the car 
and I’ll take you there’ he told them 
kindly. 
More than eager, they accepted. On the 
way down, they talked of their surprise 
upon hearing the fall of the Monarchy, 
of how good the Queen and the King 
were. ‘Do you know them’ they asked 
the Prince, ‘They are now at Fontaine- 
bleau.’ ‘Yes I do know them’ the Prince 
answered, amused,.. .I see them quite 
often.’ The two people continued asking 
about the Royal Family. We reached 
Paris and they descended from the car. 
‘Thanks very much and look us up if 
you come through Extremadura’ they 
finished. The Prince and the Infanta 
promised to do so. The two people de- 
parted. They never knew they had been 
driving with the Crown Prince.” 
The last time I saw Paco his eyes were 
wet, when with a moved voice he told me; 


Continued on Page 141 
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A Poet in Tune with Youth 


Sketch of the work and career of James W . Foley, born in St. Louis and reared on the Prairies of 
North Dakota — His poems of everyday life touch a Popular Chord. 


Lindbergh with his airplane, Winston 

Churchill’s setting for better selling, 
and now it is noted as the birth-place of 
poets. Two of our most famous poets of 
childhood were born there, the late Eugene 
Field, and James W. Foley, the subject of 
this sketch. 

Foley was born February 4, 1874. He re- 
ceived his education at the University of 
South Dakota, and his newspaper experi- 
ence on the Bismarck, North Dakota, Trib- 
une, where he began at the bottom and 
worked his way up by successive promo- 
tions to be Editor-in-Chief. Acknowledged 
as a worthy successor of Eugene Field, he 
is called the “Poet Laureate of Childhood.” 
Foley is a great lover of children, and has 
recited his poems to more than a quarter 
of a million of little ones throughout the 
United States, and is known personally by 
many of them. 

His Creed of Life is expressed in the fol- 


F tina St. Louis in old Missouri came 








Godlie, more p than any jewel, cap- 
able offPhe divines vement. 
e wilD egrade it, I will 


t Sebase 
not shame” or pr ne 0 
and cheri itand ve it-with me through 
pirihg, and unafraid. 

“And at th&end {will surtender it man- 
fully and’ withdut fear to-whatever state 
or change may,be its de8tiny.”’ 

Any one wh Hives up to’a creed like that 
cannot go far it-the.wreng direction. It is 
a simple guide to good, true, clean living. 
The creed is Foley, and Foley is himself. 
He is a poet, humorist, writer, and phil- 
osopher, and more than all else a friend of 
humanity. He has kindness, sympathy, 
humor, and much grace and dignity of per- 
sonality. 


Touching the heart-strings and vibrant 
chords of help and friendliness, he is 
“the good Samaritan,” and has a hearty 
hand-shake and a “God bless you,” for the 
man that’s down. In his “Tale of the Trail,” 
he says:— 


It ain’t so far from right to wrong, the trail 
ain’t hard to lose, 

There’s times I’d almost give my horse, to 
know which way to choose, 

There ain’t no signs nor guide-boards up to 
keep you on the track; 

Wrong’s sometimes white as driven snow, 
and right looks awful black. 


I don’t set up to be no Judge of right and 

,.. Wrong in men, 

I’ve lost the trail sometimes myself—I may 
get lost again; 

So when I see a man who looks as though he’d 
gone astray, 

I want to shove my hand in his and help him 
find the way.” 


By E. HARVEY SLAGLE 


Foley’s understanding of human nature 
comes from having lived for thirty years 
or more on the Western frontier; three 
years on the range, and many years in 
newspaper work. He was Secretary to two 
Governors, and three times Secretary of a 
State Senate. He is Past Grand Master of 
Masons, is a Shriner, and was at one time 
the “Poet Laureate,” of a State. 





James W. Foley 


As an entertainer he has few equals, if 
any, upon the platform today, and his 
services are always in demand. “The secret 
of his great success is his gentle human- 
ity, tinctured with wit and humor which 
sets the chords of memory vibrating most 
agreeably,” said Charles W. Ams, Presi- 
dent of St. Paul, Minnesota’s Institute. 

John Willis Baer, President of the Union 
National Bank of Pasadena, California, 
says, “There are few men in the country 
who can stand before a student body, and 
do more to uplift and entertain than James 
W. Foley. He comes down to common 
ground and takes folks by the hand.” Some 
years ago in his “Letters to Bill,” which 
ran serially in the Saturday Evening Post, 
he touched the chords of human emo- 
tions from smiles to tears, from babyhood 
to old age. Father wrote to Bill as follows, 
when he was away to school. ; 

“Dear Bill:—I’ve been thinking about 
you pretty much all day, today, and from 
the way I feel inside about 7 o’clock this 
particular p.m. this letter will probably be 
my masterpiece, both for style and length. 
I won’t try to be flowery, Bill, I couldn’t 
if I tried. I’ve raised more calouses on my 


fingers with a hoe-handle than I have with 
a pen. 

“She is some angel of a woman, your 
mother is, Bill, and while you’re away she 
does a lot of thinking, a whole lot of loving, 
considerable praying and a_ reasonable 
amount of crying—when I’m not looking, 
and I sniffled a little myself out in the 
field when I was sure the horses were’nt 
looking. No horse of mine will ever see me 
cry—not if I know myself. It would ruin 
my farm discipline. 

“Life has got to be lived, and you’ve got 
to be ready for it. Somebody made the 
fight for us before we were born; we’ve got 
to make the fight for somebody who comes 
after us.” Again he says: “This letter is 
the biggest drain upon the ink bottle there 
has been in this house since the time you 
upset it on our table-cloth. I’ve dropped 
ink from the bottle to the edge of the table, 
’till it looks like the spotted black plague, 
and there are a few other spots on this 
paper, but I’m not saying anything about 
them. Good bye for now Bill.” 

The Chatauqua Daily of New York says: 
“Mr. Foley brings a message deeper than 
merely humorous. He is a spiritual seer 
and prophet, a philosopher of the good life, 
a proclaimer of the way to happiness as 
well as a genuine poet who writes out of 
his own heart to the hearts of men and 
women and children. He is a unique per- 
sonality, kindly and natural, sincere and 
humorous, and with depths of serious 
thought beneath the flashes of his wit and 
the happy sunshine of his humor. His 
poetic power is admired, but all know that 
behind the poet and artist is a genuine man, 
with a clear brain and a heart that beats 
in sympathy with the joys and sorrows of 
humanity.” 

His spirit is contagious, his philosophy 
is sane, and his poems are delicious. 

As an example of the deeper and more 
spiritual side of Mr. Foley’s nature I quote 
a few lines from one of his little essays en- 
titled, “Of Suffering, Rest, and Peace” :— 

“Tt is the wearisomeness of the day that 
teaches me peace, graciousness, and the joy 
of twilight and dusk. The waters of my 
dreaming cool my face and lave my feet; 
the shade, and twilight, rests my eyes that 
were red and wearied with the blazing sun; 
the chirp of the cricket lulls me into the 
border-land between dreams awake, and 
dreams asleep; the rustling of leaves in the 
wind is a bit of exquisite harmony in the 
symphony of my soul at peace; and the 
theme of my symphony is of a soul re- 
freshed, of a stain effaced, of a sin atoned 
for, a burden laid down; of weariness and 
heat bathed in soft waters, and at last 
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Behind the Green Door in Old Toledo 


A Story of Spain that brings back the Romance of the Ancient Monarchy and has to do with a dark 


eyed young senorita of fair Toledo. 


Toledo on a day in the springtime of 

1896. The once imperial city—forever 
day-dreaming of its past glories—seemed now 
to be sunk into still deeper slumber, as though 
drunken with the April sunshine. Overhead 
arched a cloudless sky, blue as the robes of 
la Purissima; the sunlight glistened on the 
gray tiled roofs and the narrow, ill-paved 
street was bathed in a flood of golden light 
which the creamy walls of the low, irregular 
buildings reflected glaringly. It was with a 
sense of refreshment that the glance rested 
on the cool spots of shadow in the curve of a 
wall or beneath an overhanging balcony; and 
one dark green door, heavily studded with 
great nails, and half concealed beneath the 
brow of a Moorish archway, seemed like a 
little oasis to the dazzled eye. The fragrance 
of geranium, heliotrope and sweet basil was 
wafted from every window balcony. 

Not a sound broke the stillness save the 
musical trickling of the little stream of water 
gushing into the stone basin of the fountain 
at the corner—a cool sound, very tempting 
to the thirsty palate.of the solitary occupant 
of this silent little street. 

Don Jacinto slipped his notebook into his 
pocket and crossed over to the fountain. 
Beside the stone spout hung a tarnished, 
broken chain, but no drinking-cup was visible, 
so he stooped his head for a mouthful of the 
plashing stream. After one or two ineffectual 
efforts to quench his thirst, he felt a light 
touch on his arm, and a soft voice said: 

“Pardon me, senor, but here is a cup at 
your service.” 


Tt noontide hush had fallen over 


” * 


The young man turned eagerly, and the 
glitter of a bright brass cup met his gaze, but 
he looked beyond into the dark eyes of the 
fair young Toledana who offered it. 

Straight and slim as a young palm tree, she 
might have posed for Rebecea at the well. 
Her dress consisted of a dark stuff petticoat, 
a bodice of flowered print, and a blue and red 
kerchief folded crosswise over her shoulders. 
On her left hip was poised the earthern water 
jar—or botijo which, from one end of Spain to 
the other, is the most important article of 
household furniture—and in her right hand 
she held forth the shining cup to the young 
stranger. 

**Will you not drink?” she asked with gentle 
dignity. 

“To your health,” he replied, baring his 
head: as he lifted the brimming cup to his lips. 

The girl acknowledged the compliment 
with the merest inclination of her dark head, 
and setting the water jar on the ledge under 
the stream of the fountain, waited for it to fill. 

With another respectful salute, and a 
glance of admiration in his eyes, Don Jacinto 
tendered, at the same time, the empty cup 
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and his grateful thanks to its owner. He was 
a good looking youth of the best Castilian 
type—tall, graceful, with well-cut features, 
black eyes, and a clear red and brown com- 
plexion. His dark beard was trimmed to a 
point, the ends of his mustache curled up- 
ward, and he wore his light gray sombrero 
with a jaunty air. The young girl scanned 
him approvingly through her long lashes, 
then, warned by the gurgling overflow of her 
jar, she turned away. However, before she 
could stoop to raise it, the stranger, with a 
quick movement, forestalled her, and holding 
it on his arm, exclaimed gaily: 

“Whither?” 

“Tt is needless, senor, I have but a step, 
to yonder doorway,” and she pointed to the 
green door in the shadow of the Moorish arch. 

“Alas, that my aid must be so brief!”’ replied 
Don Jacinto, regretfully, as he accompanied 
her the few paces across the narrow street to 
her destination, where she received the jar 
again into her keeping, with a single word of 
thanks, and pushed open the heavy, creaking 
door. It was already swinging back upon its 
hinges when the young man put out a de- 
taining hand, saying: 

“Pardon me, but I have letters to Senor de 
Cabrera in this barrio. Can you direct me to 
his dwelling in this labyrinth of streets?” 

An expression of surprise and suspicion 
crossed the girl’s face; she hesitated. 

“It is here, eaballero,”’ she said at length, 
yet without opening the door further. ‘‘At this 
hour he is not at home; but if you will return 
in the evening you will be welcome,” she 
added. 

Don Jacinto lifted his sombrero once more, 
with a slight increase of dignity. “I will re- 
turn, senorita, when I can pay to him, in 
person, my respectful greetings. Until then, 
farewell.” 

“A very good day to you,” was the gentle 
response, and the green door swung back into 
its place. 

For a moment Don Jacinto stared dumbly 
at the great nail heads that studded its 
surface. 

“Caramba!”’ he exclaimed, with a short 
laugh, as he turned on his heel, ‘‘for a serving 
wench she gives herself airs. And if her beauty 
is her title, she has a right—as the sun shines, 
I will swear it!’ He walked on for some time 
in silence, then paused with uplifted hand and 
cried aloud: “Por Dios, I had forgotten—it 
was in Toledo that Cervantes wrote ‘La 
illustre fregona’; for I passed this morning, a 
posada proclaiming the fact by an inscription 
on a brass plate upon the door. By San An- 
tonio of Padua, there are still kitchen wenches 
as fair! I will wager a cigarro that my lady of 
the water jar would put ‘the illustrious kit- 
chen maid’ of Cervantes very much in the 
shade. Mother of my soul, but what eyes!” 


He laughed again as he spoke, kissed the 
tips of his fingers delicately and spread them 
with an airy gesture, as though wafting a 
salute to the object of his admiration. Then, 
as the smile faded from his face, he drew out 
his note book, studied it gravely for a mo- 
ment, consulted his watch, and deciding that 
he could not do better than spend the after- 
noon in visiting the world-famous cutlery of 
Toledo, and purchasing some interesting 
souvenir of his visit, he continued on his way 
with an occasional twirl of his dark mous- 
taches and a deft swinging of his silver-headed 
cane. 

This young caballero was a fair specimen 
of the well-to-do Castilian. A native of 
Madrid, and the only son of wealthy parents; 
fresh from college life; with a light heart, a 
heavy purse, a love of literature and a taste 
for the beautiful—especially in women, he 
was now in the holiday hour of his existence 
and finding it very good. At the same time 
he was comparatively free from the vices of 
his class, and untouched as yet, by the taint 
of political intrigue—of which Madrid is the 
hot-bed. 

We will leave him pursuing his nonchalant 
way, and forestall him at the cutlery, which is 
on the outskirts of Toledo and the chief source 
of employment to its people—for the “‘Toledo 
blade” still retains some of the ancient pres- 
tige which the city, crumbling away to ruin, 
has long since lost. 

One of the show rooms of the factory is that 
where the finer work of ornamentation is done; 
the delicate engraving, the inlaid work of gold 
and silver, the graceful arabesques and highly 
finished medallions that go to the enrichment 
of some superfine weapon of defence— or 
offence, as the case may be. 

Sebastiano, the hunchback artist of the 
workshop, was engaged upon a masterpiece. 
His little ill-formed body, perched upon a high 
stool, was quivering with excitement; the 
claw like fingers grasped the tools with nerv- 
ous energy, and in the sallow, eager face bent 
over his work shone the fire of an artist’s 
enthusiasm. 

‘Almost finished,’’ he murmured from time 
to time. “A touch here and there—”’ and 
again sounded the soft tap of his mallet. At 
last he held it up to the light with a little 
inarticulate ery of pleasure. It was a tiny 
golden head in semi-relief—the head of a 
young girl, most exquisitely modelled. He 
gloated over it in silence a moment, then 
murmured : 


““Mercedes—Mercedes to the life? The 


eurve of the lip, the line of the brow—But . 


stay, the hair falls a bit heavily,” and he bent 
to work once more. 

The afternoon hours wore on; and then the 
entrance of a visitor created a slight stir in 
the room, silent heretofore but for the constant 
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click and tap of the tools. 

Don Jacinto had made a purchase vastly 
to his liking, and he reiterated his admiration 
in unmeasured terms. It was, indeed, a most 
dainty weapon—this Toledo dagger in its 
black velvet, silver-mounted sheath. He drew 
it forth and held it up, and the light flickered 
along the deadly little blade like a jet of blue 
flame. The foreman of the workshop took it 
from his hand, and explained to one of the 
engravers that the senor desired an inscription 
upon one side of the silver hilt. Don Jacinto 


) handed the memoranda to the artisan, and 


ce Se 





—~ 





continued his tour of inspection around the 
room. 

“Caspita! but that is a rare bit of work!” 
he cried suddenly, bending over the hunch- 
back’s table. - 

Sebastiano started, and put out one hand 
as though to conceal the little head on which 
he was engaged; but the stranger, with the air 
of one who is accustomed to have his way, 
took up the tiny medallion and held it to the 
light. An exclamation of surprise broke from 
him. 

“Our little wench of the water jar—‘la 
ilustre fregona’ herself! Caramba! but what a 
coincidence!”’ 

The foreman, overhearing this exclamation, 
approached hastily, and looked over his 
shoulder. 

“What is this?’”’ and he turned to Sebasti- 
ano with a scowl. ‘‘This is not the head of 
Mars that you were retouching. What does 
this mean?” 

The hunchback murmured an incoherent 
explanation about a flaw in the die which he 
had sought to remedy; and the foreman broke 
in with a sharp reproof, when Don Jacinto 
interrupted gaily: 

“But this is admirable, caballero. This de- 
lights me greatly. I must have it, indeed yes! 
It shall be inlaid in the dagger, on the reverse 
of the hilt. By Cervantes, but it is most ap- 
propriate! You will see to it, caballero, in the 
handle of the dagger. We shall not quarrel 
about the price.” 

“But it is not for sale, senor!’’ cried Se- 
bastiano hastily, a dark flush mounting to his 
sallow brow. 

“Not for sale?”’ cried the foreman, turning 
on him angrily. 

“T mean—it is unfinished—’’stammered the 
dwarf, chokingly, his little body shrinking 
under the sharp words as though from a blow. 

“It is well enough as it it is. Por Dios, it is 
ravishing!’ repeated Don Jacinto, still hold- 
ing it to the light with the air of a connoisseur. 
Then he yielded it to the foreman, and de- 
parted gaily, the latter following him to the 
door. As it closed on the two, the hunchback 
at his table in the corner, bent over and buried 
his sallow face in his thin little hands. 

* + * 

Senor de Cabrera had finished his dinner; 
but he still sat at table in the comedor—or 
dining apartment—with a newspaper spread 
out on the table before him, beneath the large 
kerosene lamp that hung from the centre of 










the room. 

The light streamed down over a fine head 
covered sparsedly with silvery hair, a high, 
prominent brow, beneath which his dark eyes 
gleamed with all the fire of youth, a nose 
strongly aquiline and surmounted by large 
silver rimmed spectacles; and a snow white 
beard, trimmed with great precision. 





The room in which he sat, like most others 
in Toledo, was cramped and small, and con- 
tained little in the way of furniture. At one 
end was a sideboard, on which were a few 
pieces of antique silverware; three or four 
chairs and a curiously carved cabinet, summed 
up the remainder. Two windows overlooked 
the little patio—or courtyard, from which the 
heavy green door gave access to the street. 

+ * + 

Outside, in the twilight, Mercedes was 
watering her flowers—a mass of fragrant 
bloom in the little stone basin of an ancient, 
disused fountain in the centre. The floor of 
the little court was paved with tiles; in one 
corner a narrow stairway ascended to the 
rooms on the upper floor of the dwelling; and 
from large tubs, set all around the walls, 
climbed the graceful vines which, when 
trained overhead, were designed to furnish 
a protection against the summer heat. 

Beside the girl, as she bent over her flowers, 
stood the little hunchback with a water jar 
held on one arm, while with the other he ges- 
ticulated violently, speaking in low, eager 
tones. 

Mercedes paused in her work to listen, her 
face softening with sympathy. 

“Ah! what a disappointment for thee, 
Chano mio,” she exclaimed in her soft, clear 
voice. “But let it not vex thee, cousin. Thou 
shalt make an image of me every day in the 
year, if thou wilt. A silver peseta will make 
another as good, is it not so? Or if only gold 
will serve—ay de mi! there is none too much 
of that with us, as thou knowest—But stay, 
thou shalt have this,’’ and she unloosened a 
little gold brooch from her collar and held it 
out to him. ‘‘Make it over for me, Sebastiano. 
I would as soon have it so, if it will please 
thee.” 

The hunchback turned from her with a 
gesture that was half angry, wholly despairing. 

“‘Dios mio! dost thou not understand? This 
was an inspiration, a thing to have done once 
in a lifetime. I tell thee, Mercedes, it was thy 
very self—the rounded cheek and dimpled 
chin, the lips, the smile, the eyes drooped 
coyly as though playing at sleep—and to 
think that it is for the toy of a mere dandy of 
Madrid—a creature who knew no better than 
to suppose that it was intended for the kitchen 
maid of Cervantes. Cielos! the wench of the 
water pot, he styled it.” 

“What say you, Chano?” cried the girl 
hastily, her cheeks growing hot in the twi- 
light. ‘‘A dandy of Madrid, was it? A wench 
of the water pot, said he? Wench, indeed!” 

“Ay, wench of the kitchen—of the botijo— 
it matters little.” 

The heavy rap of the knocker checked his 
speech. 

“Open the door,”’ exclaimed Mercedes, ris- 
ing quickly to her feet as she spoke. ‘Open, 
Sebastiano!”’ 

Obediently the little man turned to the 
gate, and drawing the heavy bolt, let it swing 
inwards. 

Don Jacinto, coming down the dim street 
with alert step, had conjured up for his be- 
guilment on the way, visions of the fair por- 
tress of the morning, as she had last appeared 
to him ere the green door shut her from sight. 
Now, all the tales of Moorish mysteries, of 
enchanted princesses and goblin guardians, 
rushed into his mind as the same door swung 
open to reveal—in the full stream of light that 


issued from the windows of the comedor— 
the grotesque little figure of Sebastiano, with 
the water pot still on his arm. 

For an instant he stood speechless, then as 
understanding began to dawn on him once 
more, he found voice to ask for Don Pedro de 
Cabrera, and to present his eard. 

The inquiry was heard by Senor de Ca- 
brera himself, who hastened to the door to 
admit his visitor. 

As the bewildered young man listened to 
his host’s courtly protestations of weleome he 
realized that this strange substitute for “la 
fregona’’ was no other than the little artist of 
the cutlery, and he turned to give him some 
greeting; but it was too late, the patio was 
empty, and he did not catch the vindictive 
whisper of Mercedes as she vanished up 
the stairway: “It is he; the dandy of Madrid!’’ 

* + * 


In the comedor, Don Pedro, having dis- 
covered in Jacinto the grandson of an old 
friend, was setting forth the best the house 
afforded for his entertainment. A bottle of 
Val de Penas, glasses and cigars were placed 
upon the table, and the guest was pressed to 
partake of them. 

“These cigars,’ commented Senor de Ca- 
brera as he offered the younger man a light, 
“are not so good as I could wish, but it is 
many a year since I have found my taste for 
the good things of life equalled by my power 
to gratify it.” 

“In that you are to be congratulated,” was 
the courteous rejoinder. “It is the complaint 
of most men, on reaching middle life, that the 
taste fails for all that was desirable in youth, 
so that even the wealth of Croesus would be 
powerless to tempt it.” 

“In middle life—’” repeated Don Pedro, 
answering the first part of his sentence. ‘““My 
young friend, I am seventy years old. Within 
my memory this unhappy country has been 
rent again and again by revolution and civil 
war; I have seen the rise and the decline of the 
Carlist party; and during my lifetime six 
sovereigns have sat upon the throne of Spain. 
And now—”’ he paused, and placing his cigar 
between his lips puffed thoughtfully for a 
few minutes, while the young man waited 
respectfully for the completion of his sentence. 

“Your great-grandfather,”’ continued Don 
Pedro, presently, in a musing tone, “‘was one 
of the heroes who fell in 1808, and your grand- 
father was another gallant officer; but your 
father, I believe, has preferred a political ca- 
reer to that of the soldier. In what field, may 
I ask, do you propose to serve your country? 
For she has need of the warm blood of young 
Castile. We of a past generation feel it grow- 
ing chill in our veins, so that we are useless 
in this present crisis. It is your day, my 
young friend.” 

There was an embarrassed silence, as Don 
Jacinto carefully removed the ash from his 
cigar. At last he exclaimed with a half laugh: 

“Upon my honor, Don Pedro, I believe it 
was to assist me to arrive at some conclusion 
that my father persuaded me to come here and 
make your acquaintance. You perceive,” con- 
tinued the young man, desperately, ‘‘the dis- 
tractions of a large city like Madrid, make it 
difficult to arrive at a decision of such mo- 
ment. But in Toledo, where every stone is a 
record of the past, and every monument an 
inspiration, one feels—one begins to realize 
the importance of—’’ he broke down help- 
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lessly; but Don Pedro smiled with approval. 

“Tt is true,” he said gravely. ‘“Toledo is all 
that and more. One of our modern writers 
has truly called it: ‘The dumb map of old 
powerful Spain, the geneological tree of our 
nation, the sacred repository of our lares, 
manes et penates.. You do well to come 
hither. To breathe in, with the air of this 
ancient city, the traditions of our former 
gréatness, is to kindle the soul and foster: in 
the heart the love of country.” His eyes lit 
as he spoke, and his cheek flushed with a 
passing glow. “‘Where is there a nobler calling 
than that of the soldier?” he continued. “A 
son of Castile, in choosing a career, does not 
want for illustrious examples, for we come of 
a nation of heroes.” 

A long pause followed, as the young man 
found no words in which to reply. 

Then the old gentleman turned to him 
With a kindly smile, and said: ‘Well, my 
young friend, you must let me help you to a 
decision as far as I am able to do so. And 
during your stay here, I beg that you will 
consider this house your own.” 

“T shall be most grateful for your advice,” 
replied Don Jacinto, rising; and, after a few 
words of thanks and mutual compliment, he 
found himself once more in the street. 

“Por Dios!’ he exclaimed, with mingled 
amusement and chagrin. “I seem to have 
stumbled upon a recruiting agency. Unless I 
beware, I shall be despatched to Cuba with 
the next detachment of conscripts. Caramba, 
but there’s fire in the old war horse yet! They 
say he was a gallant soldier in his day.—But 
where was ‘la fregona’ I wonder? Among the 
pots and pans, no doubt. Alas, that rare 
beauty, such as hers, is not alone the heritage 
of the wealthy and well-born!”’ and he sighed 
deeply as he entered the courtyard of his 
hotel. 

. . * 

The whole of the next day, and during the 
morning of another, Don Jacinto avoided the 
little street of the fountain; but time was 
beginning to hang heavily on his hands. He 


missed the gossip of the Madrid cafes, and 
the evening promenade on the Prado. 

“In truth, Toledo, with all the monuments 
of the past, is as dull as a cemetery!’ he 
thought, discontentedly, as he tossed aside 
the ‘“‘Heraldo,”’ over which he had been dozing 
since noon in the patio of the hotel, and 
stepped out into the street. 


Hardly a soul was visible. A woman sat 


with a child on her knee, in a sunny rway, 
and at long intervals thefootfallofa ser-by 
broke the stillness. By and by 2 | burro, 
laden with paniers of charcoal,came _ttering 
down the street, itslong ears waggin  eepily. 


A small urchin with a long stick loitered after 
it, giving an occasional ery of ‘‘Anda! Anda! 
(Go on!)” which neither of them seemed to 
take seriously, as the snail’s pace continued 
as long as they remained in sight. 

Don Jacinto yawned, and followed the 
donkey and the boy. 

“At least,” he murmured, “‘it will keep me 
awake.” 

* * + 

For some time he pursued his unconscious 
guides as they threaded their way through 
the maze of torturous streets; but suddenly, 
they turned into a short alley, blocked at the 
end by a high gateway, and in another mo- 
ment this had opened and swallowed them 
from sight. 

“Que lastima! I have no longer an aim,” he 
sighed, and wandered on disconsolately. Now 
and then the low murmur of the Tagus reached 
his ears, luring him on, till at last the great 
mass of the Cathedral loomed up before him. 
One of the large doors was partly open, and 
the tones of the organ floated out into the 
street. 

On a sudden impulse, he crossed the little 
square and entered. 

Before him, in a vast perspective, the dim 
Gothie arches extended, lit from below by the 
flickering candles in the niches along the walls, 
while far above, like captive rainbows, lurked 
the rays of the afternoon sun, tinged by the 


many hued windows hidden in the vaulted | 


roof.: 

As Don Jacinto’s eyes grew more accus- 
tomed to the dim light, he perceived that 
mass was being celebrated in the Mozarabe 
Chapel under the tower of the Cathedral, 
dedicated to the memory of the primitive 
church of Spain. The voices of the choir rose 
on a mighty wave of harmony from the great 
organ, swelling louder and echoing amid the 
arches, then dying away softly as the priest’s 
deep tones took up the strain. 

There was something inexpressibly sad and 
plaintive in the music. As he drew nearer to 


listen he perceived among the kneeling wor- 
volu 


shippers the gray head and gaunt figure of 
Don Pedro, and beside him was a slight, black 
robed girl, with a mantilla shrouding her face. 

The young stranger waited reverently for 
the service to conclude, his impressionable 


nature deeply moved by the solemnity of § 


those wierd chants, sung responsively by 
priest and choir; and involuntarily, his mind 
reverted to the days when the little remnant 
of Christian Toledo had worshipped in secret 
under the very shadow of the Crescent. 

It was over, and the congregation was 
flowing out. Waiting in the shadow of a 
column, Don Jacinto watched, with some 
curiosity, for that little, black robed figure to 
pass by. The erect old man, with silvery hair, 
eame down the nave, with the slight figure 
clinging to his arm. As she passed by she 
lifted her face, the light of a candle flashed 
full upon it, and Jacinto caught his breath 
with surprise as he recognized the girl he had 
seen at the fountain. 

“Who is that young senorita with Don 
Pedro de Cabrera?”’ he commanded hastily of 
a bystander, who smiled appreciatively, say- 
ing in reply: 

“Ah, Caballero, you have singled out the 
most beautiful face in Toledo. That is Dona 
Mercedes, the granddaughter of Don Pedro.” 

Jacinto gazed after the girl with widening 
eyes. 

“Diablo!” he murmured under his breath 





The U.S. Mint and “Coin 
of the Realm”’ Continued from page 131 


dering if these times may not develop the 
realization that it is work the country 
needs, more than the accumulation of what 
is known as money. 

No matter how much currency one may 
have accumulated, if it doesn’t work and 
keep on working, there will be no eating, 
no living, or even sleeping with a comfort- 
able roof over our heads. 

The Mint deals with the making of coins 
or the insignia representing so much value 
in work which in turn must be translated 
into a definite quantity of commodities or 
human labor. 

The Mint strikes off the medallions used 
by the Government. A collection of medals 
in bronze of the presidents of the United 
States from Washington to Hoover has been 
completed. There are also bronze medals 
of some of the Secretaries of the Treasury. 
These medallions are sold at one dollar each 
plus postage at the Mint in Philadelphia, 
and form a part of the concrete earnings of 


Uncle Sam’s Mint. 

The processes of coining currency con- 
tinue as fascinating with all the modern 
developments as it was in the days of 
Caesar, whose likeness adormed the coins 
of the Roman Empire foreshadowing the 
use of the eagle as an insignia by this re- 
public in later days. Our ten dollar gold 
pieces known as “eagles,” and twenty dol- 
lars as “double eagles” are gold coins that 
have kept Uncle Sam soaring in sunny days 
of prosperity and in the dark days of de- 
pression. Gold coinage, like Tennyson’s 
brook, has gone merrily on decade after de- 
cade, guaging the standards and the finan- 
cial charts by which the good old Ship of 
State sails on in spite of wind, weather or 
tides, providing the coin of the realm, ready 
to respond to the immutable law of supply 
and demand. 





A Poet In Tune with Youth 


Continued from page 133 


asleep in friendly dusk and quiet. Suffer- 
ing refines but does not disfigure. Its lines 


are not hard but exquisitely expressive. 
The soul that has suffered and has learned 
to transmute its sufferings into larger sym- 
pathy, and kindlier impulse, and sweeter 
spirit, is refined, and ennobled and made 
irresistible. 

“And if I may through sorrow and suf- 
fering, in humility and grace, with love and 
tenderness, so greet, and walk, and talk 
with my world each day that I have a share 
of my happiness. I shall have no regret.” 

When Mr. Foley was on the Bismarck, 
N. D., Tribune, he contributed many poems 
to that publication. One of them entitled 
“A Human Life,” is a fine production and 
is in part as follows:—He says that life is 
like, 


A ship that throbs along in dire distress, 
Till lost in oceans of forgetfulness. 


A tangle of sweet flowers whose petals turn 
To ash and unfulfilment in an urn. 


A wisp of tangled threads whose parted ends 
No deft hand joins, no endless effort mends. 


A thing— 
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Edith Magna, President of the D. A. R. 


The new Executive Head of the Daughters of the American Revolution earns and wins her leadership 
through efficient and constructive work in the ranks — Inaugurated 


should have been elected President of 
the Daughters of the American Re- 
volution during the cherry blossom sea- 


PP shoua’ it was that Edith Scott Magna 


| son in Washington. It was like crowning 
'a queen who had won her laurels. The 


election was practically unanimous and a 
fitting recognition of loyal service. 

From the time she joined the D. A. R. 
Mrs. Magna has been keenly alive to the 
aims and objects of the organization. While 
she was serving as Vice President General, 
the old Post Tavern on the Boston Post 
Road, located in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
was about to be demolished to make way 
for the state highway over Mount Tom. 
She spent much time and energy, and 
lent of her enthusiasm to have the old 


) Tavern moved to a safe position, restored 


and suitably inscribed with a D. A. R. 
bronze tablet. This is now used by the 
Eunice Day Chapter of Holyoke as its 
chapter house, and maintained as a tea- 


) house, is a civic enterprise. Mrs. Magna 


is alive to the opportunities and devoted 
to the possibilities of the educational pro- 
gram of the Society. 

For many years she has been most suc- 
cessful in raising funds for various pro- 
jects. She served on the various com- 
mittees connected with Smith College for 
the drives for large sums of money, and as 
chairman of the Girls Dormitory at the 
American International College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, made a phenomenal 
record. Mrs. Magna continually urges that 
the giving of money should be because of 
one’s belief in the object to which they are 
giving. And it was because she was so 
impressed with the actual need of a girls 
dormitory and her faith in the work of 
the College that she was able to sell this 
idea to the Massachusetts chapters con- 
tributing, and was successful in complet- 
ing the necessary sum, and now hopes 
that some organization will catch the vis- 
ion and erect a much needed dormitory 
for men at this splendid educational institu- 
tion. 

As National Chairman of Finance for 
Constitution Hall, which position she held 
for six years, Mrs. Magna visited every 
state in the Union, taking the subject di- 
rectly to the various state organizations. 
The money was raised by the selling of 
every seat in the auditorium, and almost 
every separate piece of furnishing, at a set 
price. The entire building proposition, 
in the last analysis, will be close to two 
million dollars. One million dollars in 
Pledges was necessary, and successfully 
raised, before Constitution Hall could be 
begun! 

Besides being Finance Chairman, Mrs. 


during the Cherry Blossom Season 


Magna served three years as Librarian 
General. The D. A. R. Library has grown 
from small beginnings to occupy a very 
prominent place in the Library world. 
Since being elected to this office, Mrs. 
Magna has made a careful study of the 
business operations of library work, aim- 
ing to have this library which is open to 
the public and visited by hundreds daily, 
as efficient, up-to-date and business-like 
as modern methods can make it. It is 
highly specialized, containing only his- 





Mrs. Russell William Magna 


torical and genealogical material, and 
contains a remarkable collection of book 
plates to which invaluable additions are 
being constantly made. The library work 
reaches much farther than the four walls 
of the immediate building located in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Magna has studied closely 
the needs of the libraries in the schools 
in which the National Society is inter- 
ested, particularly the southern mountain 
schools, and in cooperation with the heads 
of these schools is making a direct ap- 
peal through state and chapter librarians 
of the D. A. R. to have the proper books 
contributed so that each may be brought 
up to the requirements demanded by the 
respective boards of education. Mrs. 
Magna believes there is a great oppor- 
tunity for work through chapter librar- 
ians, such as cooperation with local hos- 
pital boards for the creation of lending 
libraries for patients, radio broadcasting 
on the educational work in the D. A. R., 


establishment of lending libraries in out- 
lying communities and immediate coopera- 
tion with local libraries to help them main- 
tain the efficiency needed in the present 
unemployment situation. All libraries are 
taxed to their utmost capacity, and many 
books in duplicate can be loaned or given 
to help the present unprecedented demand 
due to the unemployment situation. 

All this indicates why Edith Scott 
Magna, the newly elected President of the 
D. A. R., was given such a hearty endorse- 
ment by the national organization. 

Her Revolutionary ancestors were Gi- 
deon Dean of Taunton and Rodger Vick- 
ery of Marblehead. She has the honor of 
a Mayflower descent through Degory 
Priest, and is a member of the Massachu- 
setts, New York State and National Society 
of Mayflower Descendants. 

It is not by right of birth or forbears, 
but by right of deeds, that Mrs. Magna 
has won the distinction that attaches to 
her name and the high honors given her. 
A member of many literary clubs, she is 
the author of light verse and prose, and 
considers her book “We Traveled To- 
gether” as her outstanding literary effort. 
It was written after making a tour abroad 
with her father, Colonel Walter Scott. 

Soon after her graduation from Smith 
College, she married Russell William 
Magna, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, who 
has been associated with the Buick Com, 
pany since his college days, and has been 
one of the ardent enthusiasts, together 
with her father, in helping to further her 
numerous and widely varied civic and pub- 
lic activities. 

The public are beginning to appreciate 
more and more the invaluable service of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in preserving and marking historic 
shrines. Many a tourist has felt that the 
real joy and inspiration of his trip has 
been due largely to the forehanded 
thoughtfulness of this organization; but, 
beyond this, its activities include a de- 
finite patriotic educational influence that 
is far-reaching. Its leaders have the milit- 
ant spirit, if necessary, to declare them- 
selves against foes of the nation, seen or 
unseen, in their insidious propaganda, and 
defend American institutions against all 
odds. They are unswerving in their in- 
sistence upon a citizenship that squares 
with the fundamental principles of the 
tried and true Americanism that was im- 
planted in the very beginnings of our 
nation’s development. D. A. R. are three 
initials that American women have made 
represent an organization and public move- 
ments that are ever ready to maintain the 
spirit of ’76. 
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Patriot Day Musings in Later Days 


Address of Joe Mitchell Chapple, Editor of the ‘Readers Rapid Review” and “National Magazine” 
broadcast over WBZ, WBZA and WIXAZ at 5 P.M. on 
Patriots’ Day, April 19, 1932 


age to Lexington I bring you greet- 

ings from the shades of Revolution- 
ary sires! At this very moment one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years ago, as the clock 
ticks the hour, afternoon shadows played 
upon a carpet of crimsoned green through 
the barren branches of the elms at Lex- 
ington. Into the twenty-four hours of that 
fateful April nineteenth, 1775, was crowded 
a succession of events that marked the real 
beginning of our Nation. 

The light of the lantern in Old North 
Church signalled a momentous high spot 
in human history. Clattering hoofs of the 
horse carrying Paul Revere, as he spread 
the alarm along the way, heralded the fate 
of a nation that night. The warning he 
delivered at Lexington saved John Hancock, 
destined later to be the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Samuel 
Adams, from the gruesome penalty to be 
meted them as traitors. 

Revere had visited Lexington April 16, 
to scout the situation. Sixteen months pre- 
vious, the intrepid silversmith forty years 
of age had led the dauntless tea party group 
disguised as Indians, who boarded the 
“Dartmouth,” and destroyed three hundred 
and forty-two chests of tea, besides obtain- 
ing the promise of the captain that the 
other two ships would return with their 
cargoes, as a protest against taxation with- 
out representation. 

A public pledge made by the people of 
the Town of Lexington in 1773, two years 
before the crisis of Patriots Day, foresha- 
dowed the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. Jefferson must have read this solemm 
vow: 

“We trust in God; that should the state 
of our affairs require it, we shall be ready 
to sacrifice our estates and everything dear 
in life, Yea, and life itself, in support of the 
common cause.” 

History rings with the events of 1775, 
when they were called upon to fulfill that 
pledge, which they did so nobly. 

Longfellow has immortalized that famous 
ride in the poem, “Listen my chidren, and 
you shall hear of the midnight ride of Paul 
Revere,” a stirring prologue of the great 
revolutionary drama that aroused the world 
to new dreams of freedom. 

In the opening hour of April 19, from 
his foam-covered steed, Paul Revere shouted 
—*Rouse your Minute-men, the British are 
marching on Lexington and Concord” and 
warning words were like a continuous echo 
resounding, as the horse furiously galloped 
on, on that historic midnight ride to Lex- 
ington. 

The call to the Minute-men was the pre- 


R ETURNING from my annual pilgrim- 





concerted signal of three shots fired. As 
fast as guns could load and fire, these shots 
were repeated on from farm house to farm 


house. 
* 7 * 


With gun, powder horn and pouch of 
bullets, and a bit of bread and cheese for 
breakfast, the aroused farmers gathered at 
the meeting house as the bell rang from the 
belfry tower. The roll was called, and one 
hundred and twenty armed men responded 
to their name. 

A scout arrived shortly after with the 
report that there were no British regulars 





PAUL REVERE. 


on the road, and the company was dismissed 
to assemble again at the beat of drum. For 
the time, even Paul Revere’s historic mes- 
sage was questioned. 

Within twelve hours after the light 
gleamed in the Old North Church in Boston, 
came the clash of arms on Lexington Green, 
as the drum beat the long roll and the mili- 
tant fife echoed across the Common. 

At two o’clock in the morning, Captain 
Jonas Parker was aroused by other scouts 
announcing that the British were near at 
hand. The very drum that I touched today 
sounded the call to arms before the old tav- 
ern. The cold mists of the morning were 
giving way to the first rays of the sun as 
seventy-seven returned with their flint-locks, 
ready for action! Forming into four pla- 
toons, they marched onto the Green and 


formed a single slender line to face the ap- 
proaching eight hundred British regulars. 

In silence, they waited. Then Captain 
Parker’s order was heard down the line, 
“Stand your ground, don’t fire unless fired 
upon. But if they mean to have a war let 
it begin here.” When Pitcairn, the British 
Commander, advanced and cried out, “Lay 
down your arms, you damned rebels, and 
disperse,” the grim defenders stood defiant. 

After the signal shot came the shower of 
bullets that ruthlessly mowed down one 
fourth of the men in line. That was the 
shot heard around the world! It was over 
in a few minutes. Captain Parker saw the 
cloud of red coats coming down the road 
and ordered his men to disperse and care 
for their wounded. 


Amid the groans of the wounded and dy- 
ing, there could be heard the huzzahs of the 
scarlet clad soldiers of the king, as they 
proceeded with their breakfasts before con- 
tinuing on their march to Concord to re- 
cover the ammunition there stored by the 
colonists. 


The real battle and the real war had only 
begun. 

Along the roadside, the minute-men were 
firing their flintlocks from behind the stone 
walls of their own farm homes. 


Brave women of Lexington were caring 
for the wounded and preparing food for 
their fighting men. 

Twelve eventful hours had passed since 
that first volley at Lexington when the tide 
in the river turned and with this came the 
realization of victory, as the British re- 
treated toward Boston, with a much greater 
loss in men killed and wounded than was 
sustained by the sturdy minute-men and 
brought from Samuel Adams the declara- 
tion, “This has been a glorious day for 
America.” 

* 7. * 


At this very hour of five o’clock in the 
afternoon of April 19, 1775, the dead at 
Lexington had been buried in one long 
trench, covered with the green boughs of 
the pine, in order that the British might not 
know of the number they had sacrificed. 

Neighbors passed reverently by the Har- 
rington home, where in the dim dawn of 
that day Mrs. Harrington had witnessed an 
agonizing scene. Wounded, her husband 
had dragged himself to the threshold in the 
smoke and din and died in her outstretched 
arms. Her gallant minute-man was the first 
to make the supreme sacrifice. Wives and 
daughters from the windows saw their hus- 
bands and fathers bravely face death for 
the common cause. Seven were killed and 
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nine wounded within the shadows of their 
own firesides in the few minutes in which 
occurred the Battle of Lexington Green, 
which will be commemorated for all time. 

Pulses still quicken in thoughts of the 
militant fife and drum associated with the 
spirit of this day, pictured by the three 
figures of Youth and Age, marching with 
the Flag, symbolic of the three muses of 
American patriotism. 

Across the road from the Common is the 
site of the old meeting house where a sad- 
dened group gathered. Many pews were 
filled with mourners. Sorrow hung heavy 
over the little town where many homes had 
been destroyed, but from that House of God 
came a stirring triumphant refrain of a 
hymn, preceding the prayer and benedic- 
tion, reverberating the hope that comes now 
in the echoes of our Patriots Day. “PRAISE 
GOD FROM WHOM ALL BLESSINGS 
FLOW!” 

In these times Patriots Day re- 
tains a powerful appeal to young 
people. It has the thrill of ad- 
venture and the heroism of 
achievement. It is comparable to 
the flight of Lindbergh, the cross- 
ing of the Delaware, the adven- 
tures of Daniel Boone and David 
Crockett, Sheridan’s Ride, and the 
exploits of Richard E. Byrd at 
the South Pole, all expressive of 
the virility of the frontier, which 
must ever prevail in the activities 
of the American people. 

Preparations for freedom con- 
tinued on for one hundred and fifty 
years from the landing of the Pil- 
grims on to Patriots Day, 1775. 
This was nearly as long a period 
of time as has elapsed since our 
Republic was founded. 

There is a Paul Revere impulse 
rife today to spread the alarm of 
insidious subtle foes that seek to 
undermine the foundation of 
American institutions. 

Aggressive, alert, progressive, 
self-reliant citizenship and inven- 
tive genius outside of official emo- 
luments, are as essential today as 
in the past. 

In his early days as a goldsmith, Paul 
Revere made copper plates. One was grim- 
ly titled, “A WARM PLACE—HELL” made 
the year previous to the Battle of Lexing- 
ton. Doubtless, he had an associated 
thought in mind when he made the com- 
panion piece, “LANDING OF BRITISH 
TROOPS IN BOSTON.” In 1779 he en- 
graved and printed the first bank notes is- 
sued by the Continental Congress and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Later he 
invented a method of rolling copper into 
Sheets at his factory at Canton, Mass., and 
made the plates for the frigate Constitu- 
tion, which is still afloat on the seas, and 
~ first steamboat invented by Robert Ful- 

on. 

Although a foundry man and a crafts- 
man, Paul Revere was a prominent figure in 
the social life of Boston. When the charm- 
ing Dorothy Q., the wife of John Hancock, 


entertained at the big ball there was an 
added interest when it was whispered that 
Revere would don the buff and yellow uni- 
form and silver buckles and step the stately 
minuet on Beacon Hill. 

When the War of the Revolution was 
over, Paul Revere became a manufacturer 
of bells and bronze. He made many of the 
bells that called the people to town meetings 
as well as to worship in New England. In 
the serenity of three score and three years, 
he related for the last time the story of his 
midnight ride in the magic of memories, 
upon the request of admiring youth. 

With the bloom of inverted bell-like petals 
of the tulips flinging out banners of bright 
colors against the background of retreating 
winter, comes a reminder that Revere was 
the first great maker of bells in America. 
On this very April day of 1631 the may- 
flower peeped out beneath the snow bank 
and ice and gave the Pilgrim Fathers hope 





IN THE SPIRIT OF PATRIOTS’ DAY 


after that long dread winter of disease and 
famine, and gave Massachusetts her state 
flower. 

One month before the clash of arms at 
Lexington, Patrick Henry in the House of 
Burgesses proved a prophet. 

The Minute Men at Lexington fulfilled 
the prophecy proclaimed by the eloquent 
voice in Virginia, and his words are appro- 
priately remembered in the Patriots Day 
of Massachusetts. The oration is familiar 
to every American schoolboy: 

“Gentlemen may cry ‘Peace! Peace! but 
there is no peace. The war is actually be- 
gun! The next gale that sweeps from the 
north will bring to our ears the clash of re- 
sounding arms. . 

“Our brethren are already in the field! 
Why stand we here idle? 

“What is it that gentlemen wish? 
would they have? 


What 
Is life so dear, or peace 


so sweet, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery? Forbid it, almighty 
God! I know not what course others may 
take, but, as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death’. 

As my feet trod the sod of Lexington 
Green today, I thought of the long line of 
illustrious Americans whose footprints have 
passed this way, including the legions of 
visitors who make this pilgrimage in honor 
of the victory on the village green. 

From the Latin “pater” comes the word 
“Patriot” appropriately suggesting Wash- 
ington, the father of our country, as we cele- 
brate his two hundredth anniversary birth 
year. 

Washington made his first visit to New 
England as a young man of twenty-four. 
Three months after the Battle of Lexington, 
he took command of the Continental Army, 
under the elm at Cambridge, remaining 
there until after the eventful evacuation 
of Boston on March 17th. 

Fourteen years later, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, George 
Washington in his own carriage 
drawn by four horses, driven in 
hand with postillion and footmen, 
created a sensation on arriving at 
Lexington among the eight hun- 
dred people of the village, for even 
stage coaches were rare in New 
England at that time. Even Gov- 
ernor Hancock’s dashing red coach 
with four horses did not rival the 
impressive dignity of Washing- 
ton’s entourage as they continued 
the tour. The itinerary included 
Lexington as a historic shrine to 
be visited six months after inaug- 
uration day, in order to learn— 
“The actual condition of the coun- 
try, its agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce.” -He travelled thir- 
ty to forty miles each day and did 
not accept private hospitality, pay- 
ing his own bills. His entrance to 
Lexington was without military 
pomp and parade, out of respect 
to the modest wish of the coun- 
try’s first Chief Executive. 

Later came Lafayette in 1824, 
with coach and four, given a 
hearty official welcome by the town. Web- 
ster and Everett followed with their ora- 
tions in the thirties. Kossuth in 1852 visit- 
ed here with hopes that his beloved Poland 
might have the freedom of which he 
dreamed. 

Fifty seven years ago today Ulysses S. 
Grant, then President of the United States, 
celebrated Patriots Day at Lexington on 
the eve of the nation’s centennial celebra- 
tion. The silent, invincible military com- 
mander expressed a phrase that is domin- 
ant in the minds of the world today, “Let 
us have peace!” uttered with the same voice 
that gave the commands at Vicksburg, and 
in the tragic campaign that brought the 
peace at Appomattox. 

Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover have each made 
their pilgrimage to Lexington Green. 

Patriots Day in 1932 finds the lesson of 
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Lexington still necessary to stir the blood 
to action. Thank God, Minute-men are now 
living, willing to face death for their coun- 
try—and support their families and friends 
against the gaunt spectre of taxation tyr- 
anny reflected in the cost of government. 

Public and private solvency demand a 
cessation of increasing taxation, even if 
we do have representation in Congress. The 
ax will be laid at the root of the tree with- 
out further pruning of foliage. The cost 
of all government in the United States 
created by the blood of patriots, including 
federal, state and local, was fourteen bil- 
lions of dollars in 1930, forty-five million 
dollars every week day of the year, more 
than all the value of production of motor 
factories, iron and steel furnaces, rolling 
mills, packing houses, and the clothing in- 
dustry. 

The Republic created in ’76 may be eat- 
ing itself up today in governmental taxes. 
Every man, woman and child can exemplify 
the spirit of Patriots Day by addressing 
their members in Congress to stand stead- 
fast in the protection of the Nation’s bud- 
get born in human blood at Lexington. 

Political racketeering with the~ under- 
world’s defiant challenge must be met. Pa- 
triots today are ready to face the scarlet 
menace of crime. The pistol shot of the 








gangsters will be answered as the sturdy 
farmers answered at Lexington. America 
is not ready to disperse and surrender the 
honor and honesty of citizenship, to kid- 
nappers and knaves who live on stolen pro- 
perty, stopping at nothing short of robbing 
the cradle in the home. 

The vigilant methods of the frontier may 
again prevail if the hordes of crime, tax- 
eaters and political racketeers continue a 
heavy toll upon the honest citizenship and 
industry of the country that would make 
even King George’s demands fade in com- 
parison. 

The spirit of our patriots day even radi- 
ates today in the Orient, where the millions 
in ancient Cathay are having their fight 
for a common cause, calling out their Paul 
Reveres. The clash of arms in China is re- 
sisting with the same intrepid spirit of the 
patriots, the armed tyranny of foreign in- 
vaders. 

At high noon on this Patriots Day we 
heard the cheers of the lusty swift-running 
contestants for the Marathon race, one of 
the events of Patriots Day, which inaugu- 
rates the season of outdoor sports. The 
lungs of American youth and age still breath 
in the fresh air of God’s outdoors that 
maintains the vigor and prowess of Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood. It is a day 





when the leaves begin to bud, bringing the 
perennial promise of fruitage that has con- 
tinued on through storm and sunshine these 
hundred and fifty-seven years since the 
Patriots Day of 1775, which gave a new 
hope to the heart desires of human kind. 

* x i 


What a day this has been for me! [ 
tode on to Lexington through a lane of flags 
on Massachusetts Avenue lining this route 
of Paul Revere’s ride. The taximeter of 
the “fresh air” chariot clicked a swifter 
pace than Paul Revere’s horse. Lexington 
was ablaze with color, balloons were there, 
children were there, and on the Green I 
talked with more people of foreign parents 
and foreign birth than Americans. In Buck- 
man’s Tavern I had in my hands one of the 
long slender guns used by a minute-man as 
he stood in line at Lexington. I caressed 
his powder horn and touched the bullet 
pouch, and could in fancy hear the drum 
beat that called the men who rushed through 
the bullet-shot door, one of the remaining 
evidences of the conflict, in the “call to 
arms” that historic morning. 

At this very moment which has already 
become a memory, the flag that floated so 
proudly at Lexington today will be lowered 
to greet the sunset with its glorious promise 
of the tomorrows! 
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In the Gay Days of Political 
Conventions Continued from page 121 


for president. But when Senator Borah 
had completed his nomination speech for 
Coolidge, it was evident that the Hoover 
organization had the votes to name their 
man. 

The campaign shook the party boundary 
lines and Hoover was the first Republican 
to break into the solid South to any great 
extent. 


A pre-survey of the 1932 campaign is per- 
plexing to political prophets. The renomi- 
nation of Herbert Hoover at Chicago was 
assured long before the convention as- 
sembled. The usual rule of a depression 
affecting a party in power unfavorably is 
to be met by the Republicans, but the para- 
doxical fact remains that England and other 
countries swing to conservative policies in 
times of depression more than in the pip- 
ing days of prosperity. Records also reveal 
that people remember the old slogan, “Don’t 
change horses while crossing the stream.” 
In view of the fact that Hoover has been 
president while the torrents of deflation are 
sweeping by and has had to meet the budget 
balancing, may make the voters more con- 
servative than usual in changing adminis- 
trations. 


With high hopes following many Jackson 
and Jefferson dinners, the Democrats are 
meeting in Chicago in 1932, following the 
possible renomination of Herbert Hoover 
by the Republicans. Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who nominated Governor 
Alfred E. Smith at their convention in 
Houston, Texas, 1928, has a strong lead 
with pledged delegates, but the “Stop 
Roosevelt” field with the favorite sons and 
Alfred E. Smith and Speaker John N. 
Garner as avowed candidates, the situa- 
tion assumes an aspect of a sporting chance. 
The control of the House of Representa- 
tives by the Democrats has effected a 
divided responsibility in Congressional 
affairs that may complicate the situation 
in the coming presidential campaign as to 
responsibilities for the turn of affairs over 
which no one seems to have any control. 


Pending legislation was speeded up in 
Washington prior to the meeting of the two 
national party conventions, with the hope 
that it might afford some advantage to each 
one or both of them in the presentation of 
their claims for votes in opening the presi- 
dential campaign of 1932. 

The Republican national convention of 
1932 renominating Herbert Hoover for 
president and Charles Curtis for vice-presi- 
dent has already become a memory. The 
Democratic convention following in two 
weeks add to the political recollections of 
the year. 

In the retrospect of ten national party 
conventions of both parties, I see the pro- 
cession of eminent men who have come and 
gone on the stage of political activities. I 
have seen careers bud in one convention 
and blossom in another. Every time I 


attend I feel that someone present may be 
a future president of the United States, 
if conventions and voters so decree. 
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Day in and day out you take wings by talking 
over your telephone . . . with friends . . . the 
grocer ... the doctor ...a relative hundreds 
of miles away . .. and every month you get a 
bill for this service. 

Perhaps a single call made during this period 
has been worth more to you in time, money or 
convenience than the whole amount of your 
bill. But the telephone company makes its 
charge — not on any such basis — but on 
what it costs to give the best possible service 
to its customers. 

The Bell System has voluntarily taken the 
position that the telephone business is a public 
trust. Its policy is to give the best possible service 
at the least cost consistent with financial safety. 

The more telephone subscribers there are, 


the more valuable telephone service becomes 
to each subscriber. Unlike most other busi- 
nesses, the telephone industry does not enjoy 
reduced costs as the number of customers in- 
creases. On the contrary, the trend is upward. 
To offset this, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company takes advantage of every 
scientific advance and aid to efficiency which 
can possibly reduce service costs—and these 
savings are used for the benefit of the 
subscriber. 

The twenty-four Associated Companies in 
the Bell System are pledged to this ideal . . . 
to give constantly better telephone service at 
the lowest possible rates . . . to reduce, by every 
means in their power, the number of penhies 
that you pay for wings. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 








The Militant Pastor of 
Park Street 


Boston. During his summer vacations he 
preached in England: at the City Temple, 
London, and at the Renfield Church in Glas- 
gow. 

His books, “The Seven Finalities of 
Faith” and “Gospel for an Age of Thought” 
“Radiant Religion” and “Comrades of the 
Carpenter” are the latest of a series of 
volumes that indicate his activity as an 
author, aside from serving as associate edi- 
tor of the Christian Faith and Life and 
president of the New England Home for 


Continued from page 124 





Deaf Mutes, Lord’s Day League and for one 
year as head of the Boston Congregational 
Club. 

Dr. Conrad is as distinctive an in- 
dividual as his name “Arcturus.” The pres- 
ence of the letter “Z” as a second initial re- 
flects his familiarity wth the alphabet of 
action. He has a way of making all who 
come within the radiance of his voice and 
smile appreciate that individuality and 
spiritual resource that lie within all of us, 
that somehow needs the contact of the mag- 
netic mission of such ministers as Dr. Con- 
rad who preaches first and last the one 
great need of all the world and all humanity 
—the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 


with NIXON WATERMAN 





Love and Madness 
Every normal man while courting must be “loony,” 
SO We guess, 
And make statements rather foolish and insane; 
If a fellow isn’t crazy over women, more or less, 
He is not, it’s safe to venture, truly sane. 


Might be Worse 
Of course, the law it much provokes, 
But it’s not so bad, my brother, 
If these gangmen must be shooting folks 
That they shoot up one another. 


Social Inequality 
The reason most folks do not treat 
Their servants—to be truly candid— 
As members of the family, is 
Because the servants would not stand it. 


More Slander 
O Echo, pray tell where oh, where do you dwell, 
And are you a fairy or human? 
For this we must own, you’re the only thing known 
That can get the last word with a woman. 


Hectic Times 
Fair Honolulu, it is quite too bad 
That sorry killings and the like must mar you; 
But nowadays some answers must be sad 
When natives of Hawaii ask “How-are-ye?” 


Whence Came the Earth? 
Science and Religion will sometime get together 
On this much mooted question, who can doubt it? 
For then they’ll quite agree, that as far as they can see, 
They neither one knows anything about it. 


What’s the Good of It? 
We “short cut” now as ne’er before; .. 
Start something, and we’re through with it. 
Of time, we’re saving more and more, 
But what, worth while, do we do with it? 


The Same Old Song 
Though, on mosquitoes, in the Spring, 
They’re going to waging wars, 
Still, round our windows they will sing, 
“T’ll meet you at the bars.” 


After You, Alphonse 
Japan and China, out to kill, 
The whole world’s peace alarms, 
And neither will quit fighting till 
The other stacks its arms. 


One Advantage 
It’s nice to have a job, yea, yea! 
With a steady income, but 
The man who has no work today 
Won’t have to stand a “cut.” 
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An Historical Hint 
Roosevelt and Smith, ere they assail 
Each other in the slats, 
Should call to mind that sorry tale 
Of those Kilkenny cats. 


Missing Their Chance 
Clairvoyants who maintain that they 
Lost objects can recover 
Should each resign and pull in his sign 
Till the Lindbergh grief is over. 


Does It Sound Irish? 
Now De Valera, at Erin’s call, 
Seems resolutely bent 
On making it thoroughly Irish—all 
But the name of its President. 


A Risky Foundation 
By being good one day in seven 
The false, hypocritical man 
Would build him a mansion in Heaven 
On the easy-installment plan. 


As Advertised 
Now in his dreams the gardener sees 
How he is going to grow them,— 
The lettuce, beets and beans and peas,— 
As catalogues now show them. 


The Long Search 
Our Congressmen now at the bat 
Will make a hit if they 
Will put the tax on something that 
Somebody else must pay. 


This Upside-Down World 
With gunman and with racketeer, 
Whose crimes we fail to stop, 
It looks as if the time is here 
When the underworld’s on top. 


Sympathy Versus Cash 
To touch men’s hearts one need but tell 
The world’s sad plight to men; 
But, ah! to touch their pockets,—well, 
That’s something else again. 


Frozen Capital 
We'll have “close” times as long as the dimes 
Are pinched and saved by every one; 
Locking the horse in the barn is a pretty darn 
Poor way for getting the plowing done. 


Salmagundi 
I am fond of the things that the radio brings, 
Tender love songs, tooth pastes and the weather, 
The President’s speeches and how to can peaches, 
Sports, murders and fun altogether. 
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A Musieal Edueation 
Is Never Unproductive 


--- whether used to earn a living or as a cultural asset it has permanent value. 


* The New England Conservatory of Music offers a complete education in every 
branch of Music, under the guidance of nationally-known musicians and teachers 
of Music. The courses complete and bring to fruition the preparatory work 
given in public schools, or with private instructors. 


Students are received for single subjects as well as graduating courses, and may 
continue academic studies at the Conservatory under competent instructors, if 
desired. 


COURSES LEADING TO DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 
wets ore OF MUSIC Ak 


Write for catalog and special literature Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 




















Heart Throbs Heart Songs ™ bia” 









840 Favorite Over 400 Large Over 500 Over 400 Songs Check the books you want 

Selections Generous Pages Pages Complete with Heart Throbs, Vol. I..... $2.00 
Words and Musie Heart Throbs, Vol. II.... 2.00 

The Happy Habit....... 1.75 

Heart Semgs ........... 1.50 

Heart Songs Deluxe .... 3.50 

A’top o’ the World...... 1.50 

History Making ........ 1.75 

The Poets’ Lincoln...... 1.50 

The Minor Chord........ 1.50 


HEART ee 


Warren G. Harding, Our 


NL OPEC) Aer ar Pees... 2s 





 -” Se 4.00 
PAPER ALE LEE LOE LAL To Bagdad and Back.... 6.00 
se A Bia fig : ET ne sw ik vu alee 2.00 
EE ee 2.50 
Favorite Heart Throbs... 2.50 
Face to Face with Our 
Presidents ........... 2.00 
EE ree 193 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $........ » for 


which send me by mail, prepaid, 
the items I have checked above. 






MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 


DN Bihik a cictigecicee cane een 
The most popular gift-book ever published. A -§- «§ sO S 
, = RE ME Pins a se. cscaeecae 

volume for the fireside and the quiet The volume with a soul! mappeaion ; 
evening hour Pe iiivvatcadantinasen 





The companion of the piano! 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 Price $ 1.50 City 
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Loyalty of the King’s Servants 
Continued from page 132 

“T won’t leave him Senorita. . never! I 

couldn’t even if I wanted 7. 

There were other faithful servants, too. 
Pepe Bermejo the valet of the King, an 
Andalusian, married, with three children, 
always during the last fourteen years serv- 
ing his master with a devotion and faith- 
fulness almost incredible. . .and Sixto 
another man, married too, having been a 
member of the Royal household for twenty 
years, now being the valet of the Infante 
Don Jaime...and also Luis Zapata, 
another Andalusian, with a little girl, com- 
pletely devoted to his young master the In- 
fante Don Gonzalo... .A few days before 
leaving I heard some words said by one of 
them just arrived from Madrid, that im- 
pressed me very much. He had left Spain 
after the Royal Family. 

“The people don’t hate the King,” he 
said “I have been at cafes and public 
places. I have talked with many of them. 
They really don’t hate him. On the other 
hand, they still love him as well as the 
other members of the Royal Family. . . 
Even the Republicans feel that way. You 
see, they all wanted the King, but the 
King for themselves, without barriers 
or intermediaries. Their hate is directed 
against the persons who surrounded the 
Royal Family the nobility, in other 
words. The nobility that very often and 
most probably, many times without even 
noticing it themselves, and in spite of 
the efforts of the King, stood as a thick 
wall between the crowds and their Royal 
master. I have been for many years at 
the service of the Royal Family. I was 
once very seriously ill. I was taken care 
of in the best possible way, and not only 
my salary was paid to me, but all the ex- 
penses of Doctors and medicines, were at- 
tended to by the Royal Family. I wouldn’t 
forget that kindness. I would do 
anything in the world for them. Oh!—he 
finished—if the King wanted to go back, 
now that the excitement of the first mo- 
ment is over, he would be welcomed by his 
people. . but he would have to go back 
by himself. . .without barriers. . with- 
out anything that could stand between 
him and the masses... .” 

Brave men! the servants of the King! 
The friends that will stick to him through 
happiness and grief. . .They are the great- 
est proof of Don Alfonso’s kindness to his 
people! 


A Rose to the Living 
And Other Poems 


BY 
NIXON WATERMAN 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A CONVENIENT 


EO CATION... 





For Your Stay in 


WASHINGTON 


during the made Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Celebration. 
Only one block from Union 
Station and Capitol, facing 
beautiful park. The large, 
comfortable rooms and 
homelike meals will assure 
you a memorable visit. 


REASONABLE RATES 


C. L. HUTCHINSON 
Manager 





CAPITOL 
PARK 














J 109-13 WEST “45 STREZT 
U kes SQUARE, NEW YORK crry | 


vTeon FAVORED BY conf. 
> TRAVELING witnout Escort ! 
Het and cold running water, adjacent bath 
sham ROOMS : $2., $2.25, $2.50 ! 
| DOUBLE ROOMS : $3., $3.50, $4.00 | 
| Rooms with private bath - | 
1 SINGLE + + $250, $3., $3.50 
DOUBLE - - $4. $4.50, $5.00] 
| Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet | 


| Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres -. 
’ and All Best Shops. 
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Hearing without Ear Drums 
. Continued from page 125 


Curtis Hamilton Muncie was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1887. Both his 
mother and father were surgeons, and 
were for many years organizers, owners 
and surgeons of the Muncie Sanitarium, 
Brooklyn; Muncie Sanitarium, Muncie Is- 
land, Babylon, L. I.; Muncie-Corwin Sani- 
tarium, Binghamton, N. Y. Dr. Louis 
Hamilton, well-known physician and sur- 
geon of New York City was the maternal 
grandfather of Dr. Curtis H. Muncie. 

From youth Dr. Curtis Muncie lived in 
an environment of doctors and hospitals 
and it was natural that he should become 
interested in the study of medicine. He 
first studied chemical engineering, however, 
at the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and then, realizing the great advance- 
ment being made in medicine through the 
development of osteopathy, he decided to 
first study that branch of medicine. He 
began the general practice of osteopathy in 
1910, after extensive studies in the United 
States and in Europe, and early in his 
career began to specialize in the treatment 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat. Finally 
he confined his practice to diseases of the 
ear. 





THE CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Boston 25, Mass. 

















Have You Tried the a 


CUTICURA 
Shaving Cream? 


A small amount on the brush 
quickly works up into a moist, 
lasting lather, softens the beard 
and makes shaving a pleasure. 
Cuticura Shaving Cream 
has the soothing antiseptic prop- 
erties of the Cuticura Prepa- 
rations making it a 
tonic as well as a 
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Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





w. Clements, 
464 AWilenot Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant's 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


J. H. Elwell, 





33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 














Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 
you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on 
“Face to Face our Presidents.” You did _—_ 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. wae your half 
hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can be 
digested and so do me mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciated. 


——_—— 


W. 8. Preyer, 
W. S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


Some of the Many Thousands of etters Received 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
8 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
is sure to become enlightened by what you have 
to say. 


R. Wright, 
Summer St., 
Boston, " 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 
The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
33 Wetherbee Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 


I was very 0 much a and ety pleased 


with your br afternoo I hope 
to listen to many more in the future. 





J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
—, I do not think the program can be im- 
proved. 


Geo. H. Shea, 
809 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
— interested in whatever you have to say or 

te. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
for First Edition Copies in Quantities 








Send me 2 copies of “‘Favorite Heart Throbs” at . $3.00 2 
Send me 4 copies of “Face to Face With Our Presidents” 1.00 0 
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N some hotels you start dis- 
pensing change from the time 
| you enter the hotel until you 
leave. At The Dodge in Wash- 
ington you cannot tip the bellboy 
for carrying your bags, the hat 
girl for checking your wraps, the 
doorman for securing a cab, the 
waiter for serving your food, the 
chambermaid for tidying your 
room, the ’phone operator for 
handling your calls, the news- 
stand clerk for getting your fa- 
vorite paper. You cannot buy 

| service at the Dodge; it is free. 
| 


Room and Bath from $3 


Complimentary Booklet 
“A Week in Washington” 
Write for 


THE DODGE HOTEL 


North Capitol & E Sts. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ince I lent him my pen 
it has never been the same!” 






Born! An Ink that 
keeps a pen Clean! 


And dries 31% 
quicker than average 


Parker's new Quink is the result of 
3 years of research and 1022 formulas. 
Entirely new principle—dries in 314 
seconds by penetration of paper. Yet 
Quink resists evaporation, hence, 
keeps pen point moist and ready. 
Also contains a solvent that removes 
from pens the residue of other inks. 
Ic is 99%/ 100% fluid—hence free from 
iment. 

Parker’s QUINK 
Twotypes—Permanentor Washable. 
Get bottle from any dealer, or write 
us for 30,000-word sample, free. 


Don't lose people's good will by bor- 
rowing their pens. Unless the pen is a 
Parker Duofold, your hand is apt to 
foul the point, or change its action. 
Don't expose yourself. That may often 
cost you many times the price of a pen. 


But there'll be numerous occasions 
when you'll save to borrow if you 
don’t own this sure-fire Parker Duo- 
fold. For ordinary pens never seem to 
work when you need them most; 
while all Parker Duofold Pens—even 
the Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold at 
$5, as well as the Seniors at $7 and 
$10—are built to stand up to our 
Guarantee for Life! 

Take a few minutes to stop at the 
nearest pen counter and pick the 
Duofold that fits your hand toa “‘T.”” 
You'll be a then for any emer- 

ency—even for lending—gracefully. 
For no style of writing can foul, dis- 


Often said, but NOT of Parker Duofold 


tort, or alter Parker's miracle Duofold 
ener Still it writes as easily as you 

reathe—with amazing Pressureless 
Touch! 

Parker's large-scale production 
makes a big difference in your favor 
when it comes to value. Even the 
Duofolds at $5 have 22% to 69% 
more ink capacity than some pens of 
other makes priced 50% higher. 

Yet none has Parker's stylish, bal- 
anced, streamlined design—'*Ameri- 
ca's Shapeliest’’—or Parker's Invisible 
Filler and Patented Clip that lets the 
pen set low and unexposed in the 
pocket. 

The only guarantee you'll need for 
life is the name on the barrel—‘‘Geo. 
S. Parker—DUOFOLD."’ Accept 
none without it, if you want the real 
thing. Avoid the borrowing habit. 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin sa 


Parker ‘Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE » $5 » $7 * $10 


Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50; Pencils to match them all, $2 to $5 
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New York Times: “Vivid Spain” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by Levon West 
add interest to the book, as do also the color 
reproductions of two Sorolla paintings of the 
dance from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good measure, many 
interesting photographs are added. Mr. 
Chapple’s enthusiasm for everything Spanish 
is contagious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type of care- 
free, jolly American whose broad and per- 
sistent smile carries him through every cir- 
cumstance and where angels fear to tread. 


The Boston Pilot: As an artistic treasure, 
“Vivid Spain” merits an honored place upon 
the bookshelves. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer: Each chap- 
ter is vivid and full of color. 


Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: Joe Chapple, 
the distinguished widely known Boston editor, 
relates in an intimate way, just as he might 
tell it as he smoked his after dinner cigar, and 
with the characteristic dash and finish of 
— he is master, he makes his word pictures 
ive. 


New York Sun: A well-written account of 
the scenes, traditions, and personalities of a 
country previously neglected by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more 
interest. It is illustrated with half-tones and 
some excellent etchings. 


LOVERS OF ESPANA! THI If THE BOOK FOR YOU) 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 
956 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $................... for which send 
ee copies of Vivid Spain at four dollars a copy 



















































PAIN 


THE FINEST ILLU/STR- 
ATED WORK ON ONE 
OF THE MO/T FASC 
INATING REGIONS IN 
ALL THE WORLD...2. 





by 
JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Profusely Illustrated with etchings 
and drawings by LEVON WEST 


Reviewers have used such terms as these in referring to ‘‘Vivid 
Spain:”’ ‘‘incomparable,’’ “beautiful,” ‘‘) ascinating,” 
“keenly interesting,’’ ‘‘an artistic treasure ”’ 


GQ Gift Book 
Without a Counterpart 


[‘ THIS BOOK the author takes you into 
the very heart of Spain, over its highways 
and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the peasantry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, tower, public building, 
edifice, a medley of Spanish and Moorish art. 





Winston-Salem, N. C. Journal: “Vivid Spain” is 
one of the handsomest volumes that has yet come 
into this reviewer’s hands. 


New York World: Really good travel books are 
rare indeed. Joe Mitchell Chapple in sunlight and 
by moonlight, grave and gay, smiling and thought- 
ful is Joe Mitchell Chapple, stout, good-natured, and 
unquenchably American. He was unquestionably in 
Spain, and one fancies he enjoyed himself enor- 
mously. His book is breezy and informal, chatty F 
and informative. 

















baby grand in 2 ae ary 


ebonized 
burg. A Steinway of this size and power—at $14 


per year it is the most economical of all pranos. It is 
ideal instrument for the bome. Its chonized finish | 


“+ plea’ 

5—is 

an extraordinary value. Calculated om the basis of cost 
the 

bar- 


monizes readily with any interior, and its size is such as to 
conserve floor space and still retain that beauty and breadth 


of tone which a true grand piano ought to have. 


“Prelude in C Sharp Minor,” 


Oe Serie Bek Anal In 


bas brought a stir- 
of 





four f 
ness, war and death... . After the havoc that they bad wrought, comes peace, and life is started anew. 1 
interpreted this a3 maternity, which never ends, but goes on 
In a recent letter sent to Steinway and Sons, Sergei Rac: 


said" ‘I am very happy to have the oppor- 


tunity of using your pianos for my concerts because pers see: tay te ners every way.” 





The preferred piano among musicians everywhere 


-.. yet well within your means 


IT IS SURELY significant that amid 
the countless musical issues, upon 
which scarcely two artists or critics 
seem to agree, the pre-eminence of 
the Steinway not only stands undis- 
puted, but actually gains in authority. 


More than a day was needed to 
achieve such an enviable standing 
all over the world. It has been built 
up by four generations of the Stein- 
way family on a foundation of fine 
craftsmanship and constant techni- 
cal improvement. Almost every ma- 
jor advance in piano design and con- 
struction since 1853 has been origi- 
nated by Steinway. 


To have produced an instrument 
so technically perfect—so eminently 
gratifying in tone, sonority and 
power that it has won virtually every 


STEINWAY 


noted musician from Liszt to Rach- 
maninoff—that is the achievement 
of the house of Steinway. 


The reputation born of this 
achievement has led too many 
people to believe that such an in- 
strument must of necessity be be- 
yond the reach of moderate means. 
As a matter of fact a Steinway may 
be purchased on unusually conve- 
nient terms. Being an instrument 
that assures 2 whole lifetime of per- 
fect service it is obviously the wisest 
choice from the standpoint of 
economy. 

A first payment of so little as 
$147.50 will place a Steinway Grand 
in your home at once and the balance 
may be distributed over a period of 
two years. Such conditions place 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
within the means of almost every one. 

There are many sizes and models 
from which you may make your 
selection. But there is only one 
quality of Steinway. 


A new Steinway 
Upright piano can be bought for $8 7 5 


GRANDS $1475 and up 
plus transportation 


10% down balance in 


two years 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 


























++ TO BAGDAD AND BACK o 


The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 
“The Beok You Will Leve to Read” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 























Three Hundred Pages 
of Enchantment 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood's 


Dreams 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


When the breese of a joyful dawn blew [ree 

In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris | was borne, 

By Bagdad's shrines of fretted gold. 

High-walled gardens green and old: 
True Mussulman was | and sworn, 

For it wae in the gokien prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyoos 






Size, 6x 9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 
The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


Within its 300 Pages 





THE CENTURY COMPANY. NEW YORK 


Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 
Gilt Top 


—s 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 
and 


a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


= 


 . . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barea, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 
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(Broken 
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7 ON’T let the ‘little’ things—care- 
less, unfeminine details—spoil 
your lovely effect! 

“Such a ‘small’ offense against dainti- 
ness as a faded shoulder ribbon peeping 
out . . . frayed lace edging visible when 
you lift up your arm... a silk slip not 
so color-fresh as it might be... such 
things rob you of all il- 


= 


lusion in a man’s eyes. # 





“ And broken illusions 
can never, never be 
mended. 

“T beg you to do two 
things: 


Perhaps you 
don’t realize 
how often this 
happens— 


1. Buy the loveliest lin- 
gerie you can. 

2. Keep it always color- 
fresh, beautiful. 

“Just knowing your underthings are lovely 
does something to you! It makes you 


“Such things shatter a man’s illusions,” writes Dorothy Diz 





ee 
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“Don’t let a faded 
shoulder ribbon 
break charm’s ° 

eS ae 


feel feminine arf@ charming. And when 
you feel charming, youseem so to others! 

“** But how can*we keep delicate lingerie 
fresh and colorful?’ girls often say to me. 
‘Frequent washing leaves it so faded and 
worn looking.’ 

“It is true that ordinary ‘good’ soaps 
take away the CoLoR and the charm- 
ing new look of a garment, but this is 
never the case if you 
use Lux. 

“These wonderful 
flakes are especially 
made to preserve COLOR 


And this! Such 
glimpses tell so & 
quickly whether 
you're exquisite! ¥ 





can never 
99 
be mended 
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A SECRET OF FEMININITY 





Lingerie washed in Lux 
1S times—color perfect 
as new, silk and lace 
fibres intact. The gar- 
ment is utterly charming! 


Duplicate lingerie wash- 
ed 15 times in ordinary 
“good” soap— silk pull- 
ed, lace damaged, color 
faded. Disappointing! 





and NEWNESS. A dainty garment bathed 
often in Lux suds is always color-fresh, 
sweet as your feminine self! 

“AND AT HOME: Not only can dainty, 
colorful lingerie give you confidence of 
charm—but your very surround- 
ings can help! Pretty curtains, 
cushions, colorful table linens, 
all form part of the magic spell 
if kept ever lovely with Lux.” 


If it’s safe in water alone, all its original loveliness is safe with LUX! 




















